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The 19th Base-Line 
West of the 4th Meridian 


By 
ROBERT A. LOGAN 


Editor's note: This article by Mr. Logan won second prize in the Society's recent 
Pioneer Writing Competition. 


To people flying over Alberta, much of the country appears to be part of a 
gigantic checker-board, because of the layout of roads and property boundary 
lines. But, how many persons flying above these roads in comfortable aircraft, 
or travelling over the roads in swift automobiles, ever pause to ponder upon 
the transportation problems of the pioneers involved in producing the gigantic 


checker-board? 


Most of the vast grid-work of survey lines was established by men known 


as Dominion Land Surveyors. 


Before the Province of Alberta took over control 


of the public lands within its boundaries such land was known as “Dominion 
Land’’ and was administered by officials of the Federal Government at Ottawa, 


or their representatives in the field. 


Before land was considered ‘‘open for 
homesteading,” it had to be surveyed 
by specially trained men, under the 
direction of the Surveyor General of 
Canada. A ‘“quarter-section’’ of 160 
acres was considered to be sufficiently 
surveyed for homesteading when two 
corners had been surveyed and marked 
on the ground. The smallest unit of 
land surveyed by Dominion Land Sur- 
veyors was, usually, a block two miles 


north and south by one mile east and 
west. 


In making surveys of Dominion Land 
the magnetic compass was not used in 
the establishment of boundary lines, as 
had been done in earlier surveys in 
parts of the eastern provinces of Canada. 
Instead, the directions of all survey lines 
were controlled by the stars, and a 
Dominion Land Surveyor had to be a 
competent practical field astronomer. To 
be a graduate Civil Engineer was not 
sufficient qualification alone to permit 
a man to be given a commission as a 
“Dominion Land Surveyor’’—with the 


right to show the letters “D.L.S.” after 
his name. He had to study special sub- 
jects, such as spherical trigonometry, 
astronomy, land laws and the manual 
of surveys, and he was required to pass 
both written and practical examinations 
before becoming a D.L.S. 


The usual procedure was for a young 
man to pass a series of written examina- 
tions; then to serve an apprenticeship 
of three years as an “articled pupil” of 
a commissioned Dominion Land Sur- 
veyor. Then he had to pass an examina- 
tion which lasted seven days—six hours 
per day. 


Knowing how to keep the “lines” 
on course by careful observations on the 
stars was only part of the qualifications 
of a D.L.S. He had to know how to 
hire, provide for, transport and manage 
a party of from twelve to twenty-one 
men, for many months away from 
sources of supply. These lines did not 
follow natural transportation routes but 
were run northward and westward, 


Mr. Logan is a pioneer Dominion Land Surveyor and resident of Lake Charlotte, Nova Scotia. He is 
author of the booklets “The Cree Language as it Appears to Me” and “Cree Language Notes”. 


straight across-country, regardless of 
rivers, lakes, hills or valleys. 


Beginning in Manitoba, basic con- 
tro] lines, running due north, known as 
numbered initial meridians, were estab- 
lished at intervals of approximately 
150 miles measured westward along the 
International Boundary. The eastern 
boundary of the Province of Alberta is 
the “4th Meridian.” 


Because of the curvature of the earth, 
these meridians were not parallel, but 
if continued northward would all meet 
at the North Pole. Also, a line started 
westward at right angles to the meridian 
and continued as a straight line for 
150 miles or so to the next meridian 
would strike far to the south of the lati- 
tude of its starting point. 


A block of lend approximately six 
miles square was called a “township.” 
It contained 36 blocks, termed “‘sec- 
tions,’ each being one mile square. 


Before townships and sections were 
surveyed, very accurate control lines, 
-known as base lines, were run from one 
numbered meridian to the next one to 
the west. These lines, roughly 150 miles 
long, were 24 miles apart. 


A base-line was not a simple straight 
line. It was a series of very straight 
lines. each being six miles in length 
(plus road allowances). At the end of 
each such section, the course of the line 
was deflected north a very definite 
amount. Theoretically, all such deflec- 
tion points had the same latitude. 


The base-lines were numbered north- 
ward from the International Boundary. 
Thus the base-line crossing Calling 
Lake, north of Athabasca, was termed 
“The 19th Base-line, West of the 4th 
Meridian.” It was run in 1912, by Guy 
H. Blanchet, D.L.S. 

Perhaps a story on how this line 
was run may give some idea of the 
- transportation facilities then in use, and 
some idea of a few of the day to day 
problems in the life of a Dominion Land 
Surveyor nearly fifty years ago. 

At that time, I had not passed the 
final examination for Dominion Land 
Surveyors, but I had passed the pre- 
liminary examination and had served 
two summer seasons and one winter 
season as an articled pupil, in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and in the foothill 


country of Alberta, west of Edson. 

My connection with the survey of the 
19th base-line began in the old Cecil 
Hotel in Edmonton, in the first week of 
March, 1912. I had spent the months 
of January and February as first as- 
sistant to Hugh Matheson, D.L.S., run- 
ning a transit on correction surveys and 
traverses between the Athabasca and 
the MacLeod Rivers, where the coldest 
weather we experienced, while living in 
tents, was only 60 below zero. 


When our work was completed, the 
party was disbanded and I went to Ed- 
monton where I wired the Surveyor 
General in Ottawa that I was available 
for appointment to another survey party. 
While awaiting a reply, I lived at the 
Cecil Hotel which was then a great 
meeting ground for surveyors. It was 
owned by Major P. R. A. Belanger, 
D.L.S., Inspector of Surveys, the man 
with whom I served as “articled pupil” 
in 1910 and 1911. 


It had happened that just about the 
time I arrived from the west Guy H. 
Blanchet, D.L.S., had arrived from the 
north, where he had been busy for a 
year running base-lines in the vicinity 
of Fort McMurray. He knew that he 
was to run the 19th base-line in the 
summer of 1912 and, when his work 
was completed, his party started to move 
to Athabasca Landing for refit before 
starting out on the new job. He had 
travelled fast ahead of the others in 
order to pick up supplies and men and 
take them to the meeting point at Atha- 
basca Landing. One of his assistants, A. 
N. Narraway, was returning to Ottawa, 
so Mr. Blanchet wired for a replacement. 
Both telegrams to Ottawa received quick 
replies. I was instructed to report, for 
duty as second assistant, to Mr. Blan- 
chet. I did so and was informed that my 
job would be to “run the level’’—to 
determine elevations and to establish 
bench marks along the line. 


Mr. Blanchet purchased supplies and 
hired six or eight men, then we started 
out to meet the southbound survey party 
at Athabasca Landing, or “The Land- 
ing,” as it was generally called at that 
time. The railroad from Edmonton to 


The Landing was under construction but 
did not reach the town until some time 
Our supplies and bed-rolls, etc., 
two-horse 


later. 


were 


transported by four 


teams and wagons. As the road was in 
bad shape and the wagons heavily 
loaded we men walked the whole dis- 
tance from Edmonton to Athabasca 
Landing. 


The journey took four days. That 
was the road followed by many settlers 
headed for the Peace River country and 
there were frequent stopping places 
where we could cook our own meals 
and spread our bed-rolls at night. 

We arrived at The Landing just 
before dark one evening and about two 
hours later Blanchet's party from the 
north arrived. The hotels were crowded 
when we arrived and we were lucky to 
find space for about a dozen men to 
spread their beds on the floor of a large 
warehouse, but about thirty men occu- 
pied the space that night. Next day we 
put up our tents on a vacant lot. 

We spent about a week getting re- 
organized, equipment repaired and the 
crew sobered up. Then we started east- 
ward for Lac La Biche, using horses and 
bob-sleds to transport our freight. We 
had 21 pack-ponies to move our gear 
after we could no longer use the sleds. 
There were twenty-one men in the party. 
We had our own tents which we put 
up each night, sometimes in pretty deep 
snow. 

We went around the eastern end of 
Lac La Biche and, from Spencer's place 
there, we headed north making our own 
trail. We passed through the Chipe- 
wyan Indian village at Heart Lake 
where we hired several Indians to guide 
us to our starting point of the survey. 

One of these Indians was a very 
intelligent young man named Philip 
Francis. He spoke only a few words of 
English but in addition to his native 
language he spoke very fluent Cree. I 
knew a few Cree sentences and he 
taught me many more. He remained 
my friend until his death only about 
five years ago and we exchanged many 
letters, written in Cree syllabic symbols, 
until death put an end to our corre- 
spondence. 


We eventually picked up the end of 
the 19th base-line about thirty miles 
west of the 4th Meridian. The line had 
been started some years earlier, as a 
winter survey, but the party became 
snowed in and nearly starved. 


An indication of the country in which the 
survey took place can be seen by this view 
taken by Mr. Logan in 1912. This is the 19th 
base-line, west of the 4th meridian, looking 
east. 


By the time we reached the end of 
the line everything was slush a foot or 
more deep. It was no use trying to keep 
our feet dry. We wore heavy socks, 
and buckskin moccasins “to let the water 
out.’ For weeks, life on that survey 
party was misery, day and night, as we 
seldom spent more than two or three 
nights in the same camp. Getting clothes 
dried was quite a problem, and as soon 
as the snow went the flies came. 


The actual running of the line was 
in the able hands of Sidney Fawcett, 
D.L.S., who ran the transit and, weather 
permitting, took daily observations on 
the stars to make sure that the line was 
not running north or south more than 
an inch or two per mile of westward 
distance. In this he was, of course, 
assisted by “The Chief,” but the latter 
was a very busy man directing the work 
of the party as a whole. A base-line 
survey party consisted of a number of 
sub-parties, more or less independent, 
but interlocking with each other. They 
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included the following crews: campsite 
and trail locators, trail builders, packer 
crew, line-cutting crew, chaining crew, 
levelling crew, mound builders, and 
camp crew. 


The locators scouted the country 
ahead to find routes for the trail-making 
crew to follow. They had to be expert 
navigators, by instinct rather than in- 
struments, as they were usually three 
miles or so ahead of the end of the 
line. It was their job to locate campsites 
not too far north or south of where the 
line would strike, yet not so close that 
we would have to lower tents to let the 
line go through—as it actually did hap- 
pen on one occasion. 


The pack-trails had to avoid mus- 
kegs as much as possible because cross- 
ing muskegs usually involved making 
“pack-trail-bridges,” sections of cordu- 
roy about 18 inches wide, of tree trunks 
laid length-wise of the trail and 
covered with moss, and with an ankle 
high railing to keep the ponies from 
slipping off. 


The packing crew had to care for 
the pack-ponies, see that they got 
enough to eat and were not eaten up 
by flies, and when not engaged in mov- 
ing camp were continually moving sup- 
plies ahead, in relays. 


The line-cutting crew included the 
transit-man and picket-man and a bunch 
of strong-armed men with axes and 
brushhooks. Like all hands except the 
camp crew, they left camp at seven 
o'clock in the morning and returned at 
six o'clock in the evening, six days a 
week. 


It was the duty of the chaining crew 
to make careful measurements of dis- 


tance along the line and to place corner- 
posts at half-mile intervals. The “chain- 
ing’ or measuring was done with a steel 
tape graduated in surveyors chains of 
66 feet each. One one-hundredth part 
of a chain was called a link. As a 
check on the accuracy of the measure- 
ments, all distances were again mea- 
sured with a steel tape graduated in 
feet. If the two measurements did not 
agree they were re-measured until they 
did. 


The chaining crew measured hori- 
zontal distances but the levelling crew 
measured vertical distances and carried 
along a line of levels or elevations and 
established markers of a permanent 
nature for future reference. As with the 
chaining, all work was duplicated by 
check-levelling. 


The mound building crew used picks, 
shovels and axes to erect corner monu- 
ments. Every half mile along the line 
where an iron post had been planted 
by the chainers, a mound five feet 
square and three feet high was built 
from earthy material dug out of four 
pits forming a regular design with the 
mound. Each pit was three feet square 
and 18 inches deep. Often, in the hot- 
test days of summer, permanently frozen 
ground would be encountered under the 
top layer of moss in muskegs. 


Another small crew scouted the 
country for twelve miles on each side of 


All possible modes of transportation were 
used by the survey crew during their season in 
the wilderness. Here the author (at left) is with 
Ed Butler on a trip upstream with freight in 
the summer of 1912. At this point they are 
below Athabasca Landing. 
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the line and tried to map prominent 
features in it. 


Last, but by no means least, was the 
camp crew that kept twenty-one hungry 
men well supplied with plenty of good 
substantial food—two meals, each day, 
in camp, and each man packing his own 
lunch for his mid-day meal, to be eaten 
wherever he might be. 


“The Chief” (as the head man of a 
survey party was always called) not 
only had to keep careful check on the 
accuracy of his assistants with the tran- 
sit, level, and chain, but had to direct 
and check on the work of all the sub- 
parties; doctor horses, dogs, and men, 
when necessary; plan for supplies and 
mail, and, strive to keep everybody in 
good humor and pulling together. 


Earlier latitude observations had 
located fairly accurately the place 
where our line would cross the Atha- 
basca River, about 60 miles below Atha- 
basca Landing. Supplies for our use 
on the western side of the river had 
been transported there by one of the 
several Mississippi River type steam- 
boats then plying the river. 


We crossed the Athabasca River 
early in the summer, by swimming the 
horses and using rafts to transport our 
camp gear and ourselves. Surplus items 
were cached, to be picked up and taken 
to Athabasca Landing. 


Our line struck Calling Lake where 
it was about six miles wide and we 
had to continue the line across the lake 
by triangulation, with the help of some 
local Indians and their canoes. 


Between Calling Lake and the 5th 
Meridian we ran through country that 
had more bears to the square mile than 
any other place I have ever seen. They 
did not bother us personally, but every 
morning we would find pickets knocked 
over and instrument boxes and tripods 
mauled unless covered with two or three 
feet of heavy branches. 


Early in the season, Sid Fawcett car- 
tied a big 45 revolver, hoping to shoot 
a bear. One evening, coming to camp 
along the pack-trail, which happened to 
be at the edge of a creek about forty feet 
wide at a sharp turn, Sid and a big 
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bear almost bumped noses, neither ap- 
parently having any thought of anything 
except where he was putting down his 
feet. The bear stood up and snorted 
and almost rolled over backward as he 
jumped off the trail into the middle of 
the stream. 


Sid was so surprised that he was 
almost in camp before he remembered 
the big revolver hanging from his belt. 
After that he left the revolver in camp. 
The bear has been forgotten but Sid’s 
name was placed on the map. The lake 
will be found on the map, a few miles 
north of where the 5th Meridian crosses 
the Athabasca River—Fawcett Lake. 


Our base-line ended at the 5th 
Meridian. From the end of the line 
we moved by pack-pony to Mirror Land- 
ing, on the Athabasca River, where our 
whole outfit, except the horses, was 
picked up and transported to Athabasca 
Landing on a large paddle-wheel steam- 
boat. It burned wood, which was 
picked up at places here and there along 
the bank of the river. 


When we arrived at Athabasca 
Landing we found the town to be quite a 
different place from what it had been 
when we left there in March. The rail- 
road had entered the town and a build- 
ing boom was on. 


The gear that we had left behind 
where our line crossed the river had 
not been picked up by the steamboats, 
and, as we had to wait a few days for 
the arrival of the pack-ponies, Sid Faw- 
cett and I were given a sort of holiday 
trip to paddle a big 21-foot freight canoe 
down the river and bring the freight 
back. 


With one other man, Ed Butler, we 
went the sixty miles down river in one 
long day. This was before the days of 
outboard motors or union hours. Going 
back up-river, however, was a different 
matter. It took four days of strenuous 
labor. In many places we had to 
“track, using a long line attached to 
the canoe. Two men staggered along 
the shore tugging at the tracking-line 
while the other man steered the canoe 
with a paddle. 


When we started running the base- 
line in the spring, there was so much 
slush and frozen ground on the first 25- 
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mile section that Ottawa agreed to let 
us go back later in the season to con- 
struct the corner monuments. With two 
men, I was sent back from Athabasca 
Landing to do this work. 


The pack-horses were being taken 
to a large meadow south of Fort Mc- 
Murray to spend the winter and be ready 
to start out on another survey in the 
early spring. They carried us as far as 
Spencer's place at the east end of Lac 
La Biche. We hired other horses to take 
us to Heart Lake but from there we were 
on our own until we returned to Lac La 
Biche a month later. During that time 
the three of us, Clyde White, Ed Butler 
and I, packed on our backs our tent, 
blankets, food supplies and tools. We 
had cached a supply of food in the 
spring, on the line about 20 miles from 
our starting point and we were expecting 
to reach it earlier than we did. We 
were delayed because we found so much 
frozen ground under the moss in most 
of the muskegs where we had to dig the 
pits. We ran short of food, but luckily 
it was “the year of rabbits’ and we 
had a .22 rifle. Rather than waste time 
and effort in going ahead for grub 
at the cache we decided to live off the 
country. For one week we lived on 
nothing but rabbit, but when we reached 
walking distance of the cache we made 
up for it. 


When we finished the job we had 
to walk about sixty miles to the nearest 
house. This was the home of Mr. 
Spencer, at Lac La Biche, which was 
getting to be a sort of second home to 
us. After resting there a few days we 
went around the lake to the settlement 
where we hired a team to take Butler 
and me to Athabasca Landing. Clyde 
White stayed at Lac La Biche and spent 
the following winter trapping near 
where the base-line crossed a couple of 
small rivers, one of which is now shown 
on the map as Clyde River and the 
other is shown as Logan River. A lake 
about six or seven miles long was given 
the name Clyde Lake. 


I arrived back in Edmonton by train 
from Athabasca Landing in time to 
enroll in the Science Course, Class of 
1916, at the new University of Alberta, 
where one of my classmates was a 


young man of Edmonton named Reginald 
Henry. 


At that time, neither of us in his 
wildest dreams could have guessed what 
fate had in store for us—that a few 
years later in time, many thousands of 
miles from Edmonton, and nearly three 
miles up in the air, together, we would 
be the first men in history to fly an 
armed aircraft bearing a North Ameri- 
can Indian name in battle against an 
enemy. 


The Indian name was Amisk-wutshe- 
waskuhikun meaning Beaver Hill House, 
the old Cree Indian name for Edmonton. 


In February, 1913, I wrote my final 
examination for Dominion Land Sur- 
veyor, but a few days later I started on 
another trip to the Heart Lake and 19th 
base-line country. 


Fred Seibert, D.L.S., was to run a 
base-line in the country between the 
19th base-line and Fort McMurray. I am 
not sure which one it was, but supplies 
had to be taken in by sled from Lac 
La Biche. The Hudson's Bay Company 
would do the freighting provided some- 
body was sent to have a cache located 
and built on a certain river at a definite 
latitude to be determined by astronomi- 


cal means. It was recommended by Mr. 
Blanchet to make this latitude de- 
termination. 


With one man, I was to go to Atha- 
basca Landing by train, thence by 
horses and sled to Spencer's place at the 
east end of Lac La Biche where I was to 
hire dog-teams and drivers to take us 
north to a latitude I was to determine 
by means of a sextant and an artificial 
horizon. At that point we were to build 
a log cabin cache, and when we re- 
turned to Lac La Biche the H.B.C. 
freighters were to follow our trail to 
the cache with supplies. 


All this was done. We had five dog- 
trains, of five dogs each, at the start, 
to haul fish, to feed the dogs, etc. At 
the last part of the trip we used only 
three trains of dogs. 


The snow was over three feet deep 
everywhere and it took three men on 
snowshoes walking ahead of the dogs 
No one rode on the 


to break the trail. 


toboggans. All took turns in breaking 
trail. 

Much of the time the temperature 
was around 30 below at night. We 
slept in the open, without tents, except 
one or two nights when we stayed in 
log cabins of Indian trappers. 


At one such cabin, warmed and 
lighted by a large fireplace, I startled 
the occupants when I performed a few 
magic tricks topped off with a trick 
using a small carbide lamp, something 
unknown to the Indians. I had put some 
dry carbide in the lamp before I asked 
our elderly Indian hostess if I might 
have a few cold ashes from her fire. 
She said I could have a pailful if I 
wanted it. I pretended to put some 
ashes in what looked to her like a small 
tin can. Then I asked for a spoonful or 
two of tea from the pot always near 
the fire. I put the tea into the tank 
of the lamp and lit the resulting gas. 
The light was far brighter than any 
artificial light the Indians had ever seen. 
Three days later two Indians overtook 
us and told our men, in Cree, that they 
been told about this wonderful medicine- 
man’s light and they wished to find out 
about it. One said: “If I could only learn 
the secret of making a light like that 
out of ashes and tea I could make a 
fortune out of it.” 


On the way back, we spent several 
days at the house of Mr. Spencer. I have 
forgotten his first name but his son Mar- 
vin was in charge of our dog-drivers. 
I always remember Mrs. Spencer as one 
of the nicest women I ever met. There 
were several grown-up children. The 
ones I remember by name were Marvin 
and George and their sister Tannie. 
George Deschambeau was driver of one 
dog-train, and so was James McKay. 


I returned, via horse and sled from 
Lac La Biche to Athabasca Landing, and 
then by train to Edmonton. 


I arrived in Edmonton just one year 
and one week from the time I had left 
that city on foot to walk the one hundred 
miles or so to Athabasca Landing. In 
that period of time, one year and one 
week, my means of transportation in the 
ordinary life of a Dominion Land Sur- 
veyor of those day had been by foot, 


horse and wagon, horse and sled, horse- 
back, on snowshoes, toboggan hauled by 
dogs, canoe, raft, large wood-burning 
steamboat and by train. 


In the thirty years following 1912 
there were amazing changes in trans- 
portation facilities. The last time I saw 
the country of the 19th base-line and 
Athabasca (Landing) was in 1942, from 
a high-flying airplane on a non-stop 
flight from Fairbanks, Alaska, to Great 
Falls, Montana. In 1912 it took four 
days to travel 100 miles. In 1942 it 
took less than half an hour. 


No doubt most of the men who helped 
run the 19th base-line West of the 4th 
Meridian have passed on to a land 
where muskegs are unknown, where 
mosquitoes have no sting, and- bull- 
dogs and black flies have no bite. 


Both Guy Blanchet and Sid Fawcett 
lived long to carry out many important 
surveys and explorations in the north, 
and, I believe, both are still alive. The 
names of some of us were left unsung, 
while the names of others were left on 
the map of Alberta. In addition to the 
river and the lake named after Clyde 
White. Goodwin Lake was named after 
our chief packer, Frank Goodwin. The 
station on the railroad, near where it 
crosses the 19th base-line, now carries 
the name of Behan, in honor of our 
famous cook, Bill Behan, as does a lake 
a few miles to the west. Little Heart 
Lake, near Heart Lake, has been re- 
named Logan Lake and Moose Lake has 
been renamed Fawcett Lake. 


When the first Dominion Land Sur- 
veyors began placing that peculiar pat- 
tern on the prairie of what is now the 
Province of Alberta, there were vast 
herds of wild buffalo roaming the wide 
open country. Then came a time when 
there were more Dominion Land Sur- 
veyors than wild buffalo roaming the 
land, but, just as the buffalo faded away, 
so, in his turn, did the Dominion Land 
Surveyor, until now, in Alberta, one is 
just about as extinct as the other. The 
wild buffalo vanished, leaving little 


evidence of his sojourn in the province, 
but, as for the Dominion Land Surveyor, 
it will be a long time before the evidence 
of his having been here will have faded 
away. 
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Uses of Native Plants 
By the Blackfoot Indians 


By 
ALEXANDER JOHNSTON 


We tend to think of the Blackfoot Indians, in the days before white settlement, 
as hunters, hence meat eaters, to the near exclusion of other types of food. They 
were largely dependent on the buffalo for food, as well as for shelter and many 
other everyday necessities, but there is little doubt that many plants were used 
although the full story will never be known. One reason for this is indicated by 
Denny who has written: “It is a great pity that some of the means and medicines 
used by the Indians in their different treatments of disease were not noted and 
use made of them. The Indians are, however, very hard to gain any informa- 
tion from, being most secretive, particularly with anything regarding their medi- 


cine, about which they have much superstition.’’! 


It is possible, by knowing the uses 
of plants and the characteristics of plants 
known to occur in the Blackfoot country, 
to make at least an educated guess as 
to the species concerned. Another dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that many early 
writers used common plant names in 
their discussions of Indian culture. These 
common names differ from place to place 
and from time to time. As an example, 
several writers have stated that the 
Indians used ash from the mountains in 
the construction of bows and lances. Ash 
Fraxinus spp. does not occur in the area 
we associate with the Blackfoot although 
a mountain ash Sorbus sitchensis is 
present. However, the wood of moun- 
tain ash is light, soft, and weak and 
would not be suitable for the construc- 
tion of implements of war or the hunt. 
Thus the plant species concerned will 
have to await further work as to its 
identification. 


It seems logical to suppose that 
plants used widely as medicine or food 
elsewhere were probably known to the 
Blackfoot. They were keen observers, 
fully adapted to their environment, and 
they had several thousand years in 
which to experiment by a process of 
trial-and-error. Sick or hungry people 
are frequently desperate people and it 


is logical to suppose that many plants 
were utilized in curing sickness or in 
relieving the pangs of hunger. Cause 
and effect were undoubtedly noted by 
the medicine men and others and the 
knowledge passed from generation to 
generation. 


It is with these limitations in mind 
that this article has been written. Moss? 
thas been used as the authority for 
‘biological nomenclature used herein. 


As the Blackfoot were a nomadic 
‘people, the cultivation of plants, with 
‘one exception, was a characteristic that 
they never developed. This exception 
was tobacco Nicotiana quadrivalis, a plant 
that may still be found in our area in 
a wild state. Its culture was dependent 
‘upon the medicine men who harvested 
‘tthe seed each fall, as it is an annual, 
and planted it in roughly tilled or 
burned over patches the following 
spring. At maturity, the tobacco was 
mixed with from one to four times its 
bulk of the leaves of bearberry Arctosta- 
phylos uva-ursi or the dried bark of dog- 


1 Denny, Cecil. Indians at the Early West, Part 
II, Alta. Hist. Rev., vol. 5, No. 2, 1957. 

2 Moss, E. H. Flora of Alberta. Univ. of Toronto 
Press, 1959. 
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This group of Blackfoot Indians are seen during the tobacco dance ceremonies in about 1916. 
Rites during the planting and harvesting of native tobacco have been held until recent years. Left 
to right are Calf, the medicine man, Jim Drunken Chief, Scabby Bull's wife, Vincent Yellow Old 


Man's brother, Bridge Woman, and Red Leggings. 


wood Cornus stolonifera. A particularly 
delicate tobacco was made from the 
flowers. Elaborate rituals were de- 
veloped in connection with smoking 
although the Indians never acquired the 
habit of snuffing or chewing the plant’. 
Tobacco culture went into a decline fol- 
lowing the introduction of a superior 
type from the Atlantic seaboard by the 
early Europeans. However, Sir Cecil 
Denny' has recorded seeing it under cul- 
tivation in the Gleichen area as late as 
1875 and in fact, the tobacco planting 
ceremony has been held on the Blackfoot 
Indian Reserve within the past decade’. 


Matthew Cocking, who explored parts 
of Alberta about 1790, apparently took 
a dim view of Indian tobacco, for he 
wrote: “The tobacco they use is of their 


own planting, which hath a disagree- 
able flavor’’.® 


Many plants were used in making 
the implements necessary in war, hunt- 
ing, and for the household. Arrow shafts 
were manufactured from the straight 
stems of western snowberry Symphoricar- 
pos occidentalis, chokecherry Prunus vir- 
giniana, and saskatoon or service berry 
{melanchier alnijolia. Western snowberry 
was used in making brooms. Bows 
were made of ash Fraxinus spp. (?), the 
elastic wood of young Douglas fir 
Pseudotsuga menziesii, yew Taxus brevifolia, 
and of saskatoon. One type of saddle 


censisted of a framework of cottonwood 
Populus spp. covered by raw buffalo hide 


which in drying bound the parts tightly 
together. 


The various species of cottonwood 
were widely used by the Indians and 
early explorers. A yellow dye was 
obtained from the leaf buds of the plains 
cottonwood Populus sargentii (?); its 
leaves were used as forage in times of 
scarcity, the bark served as a remedy 
against alkali-tainted drinking water or 
as a tea, and the trees themselves served 
as shelter for the lodges during the 
winter menths’. This tree, and the other 
species of cottonwood, provided the 
materials for construction of the early 
trading and N.W.M.P. forts throughout 
southern Alberta. Wooden bowls and 
similar household appliances were made 


3 Blankinship, J. W. Native economic plants of 
Vontana. Mont. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 56, April 
1905. 

1 Denny, op. cit. 
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by selecting a burl of ash Fraxinus spp. 
(?) or cottonwood Populus spp., hollowing 
it out, and polishing with sandstone’. 


The trembling aspen Populus tremu- 
loides played its part in the winter feed- 
ing of horses, particularly during periods 
of intense cold and heavy snow. Often an 
attempt was made to clear an area or to 
collect grass but the most common sup- 
plemental feed was the bark of aspen. 
The women cut the trees into sections 
two or three feet long, peeled off the 
bark, and fed it to the horses. These 
peeled logs were used as firewood the 
following fall. Quantities of the bark 
were carried by pack horses accompany- 
ing small winter hunting or war parties. 
Many early writers praised the nutri- 
tive value of the bark, some in fact, 
comparing it to timothy hay. It has also 
been reported that some horses “chewed 
like beavers’ on cottonwood branches 
without waiting for their owners to cut 
and peel them’. 


The tree most widely used by the 
Indians was the lodgepole pine Pinus 
contorta var. latifolia. The inner bark of 
the tree was eaten in times of scarcity, 
baskets were made from sections of the 
younger bark, and young peeled logs 
were used as lodge poles to the near 
exclusion of other types. These lodge 
poles were dragged over the prairie 
when moving camp and wore out very 
quickly. Thus it was necessary to make 
annual trips to the. mountains or Cyp- 
ress Hills to replenish the supply. Light, 
slender. and straight poles were selected. 
These poles were also used in making 
lances which were used in war and on 
the hunt. 


Willow Salix spp. were used in 
various ways. ‘Sweat lodges’’ were 
made by cutting willow poles to a 
‘length of twelve or fifteen feet, sharpen- 
‘ing the ends, bending them, and stick- 
ing both ends in the grounds in various 
directions. The resulting framework was 
then covered by skins, and the lodge 
filled with steam by pouring water over 
hot rocks. The individual sat inside 
until profuse sweating was induced 
when he was taken out and doused with 
cold water. The treatment was con- 
sidered a useful remedy for colds, 
rheumatism, and other diseases of a like 
nature. 
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The Mandan Indians made mats for 
the floor out of willow as the elastic 
stems are easily woven and they were 
extensively used as cordage by the 
plains tribes. Some writers have stated 
that the bark of certain species was 
cused as a remedy for fevers. Walking 
sticks were made of the older dried 
-branches. A rather gruesome use of 
willow is reported by Duncan McGil- 
livray who remarked that “the scalps 
neatly stretched on a round of willow 
-with a handle to the frame.’’'’ Willows 
-were also used in the construction of 
-back-rests, stirrups, and possibly as tent 
pegs. 


When proceeding on a horse stealing 
expedition in winter, it was customary 
to stuff mocassins with ‘bunch grass,” 
according to one writer.'' It is likely 
that the material used was sedge Carex 
spp. as the softer, dried leaves of sedge 
lend themselves readily to such a pur- 
spose. Sedge, in fact, was used by the 
-Laplanders for stuffing boots and mit- 
tens as protection from extreme cold. 
It is interesting to note that this material 
was once widely used in Europe as a 
stuffing for the protection of goods in 
shipment, taking the place of our present 
excelsior in the commerce of 200 or more 
years ago.'* 


A variety of plants were used as 
medicine. Among these were ground 
cedar Lycopodium complanatum, a conco- 
tion of which was used in curing lung 
and venereal diseases. The gummy secre- 
tion of the balsam fir Abies lasiocarpa was 
used for the same purpose, was also 
used as an antiseptic for application 
to wounds, and was applied to corns as 
an aid in their ready removal. Sweet 
pine Pinus spp. is reported to have been 
used in poultices for fevers and colds 
in the chest.'* Tea made from the dried 
leaves of yarrow Achillea millefolium was 


9 Ewers, John C. The Horse in Blackfoot Indian 
Culture. Bur. Am. Ethnology, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Wash. Bull. 159. 1955. 


10 McGillivray, Duncan. The Journal of Duncan 
McGillivray of the Northwest Company at Fort 
George on the Saskatchewan, 1794-1795. Ed. 
by A. S. Morton, Macmillan Co., 1929. 

11 Denny, op. cit. 

12 Clark, W. M. New Cyclopaedia of Botany and 
Complete Book of Herbs. R. Brook, London, 1830. 

13 Ewers, 1955, op. cit. 
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used as a general tonic, as a cathartic, 
as a remedy for stomach trouble and 
headache, and was applied as a lotion 
to sore eyes, sprains and bruises. An 
Indian writer has said, “You take the 
root of a cherry tree, boil it, and strain 
it through a cloth, and you can use 
it as a cure for diarrhea’’.’‘ The tree 
mentioned was probably buffalo or bull- 
berry Shepherdia argentea. The crushed 
leaves of the prairie crocus Anemone 
patens var. wolfganiana were used as a 
counter-irritant by the Indians and were 
applied to affected parts in the form of a 
poultice. 


Gromwell or stonseed Lithospermum 
ruderale is a fairly common range weed 
of southwestern Alberta and the Cypress 
Hills. An extract of this plant was used 
by the Shoshoni Indians as an oral 
birth control measure. Recent work’ 
has isolated the active ingredient and 
it appears partially effective in reducing 
fertility in both the male and the female. 
As there was continual contact between 
the Blackfoot and Shoshoni, it is possible 
that the characteristics of this plant were 
familiar to the former tribe. There are 
records of more than a hundred such 
plants in use by various peoples. 


Most of the sages have medicinal 
properties of one sort or another. Fringed 
sage Artemisia frigida, which has been 
used as a source of medicinal oils, was 
used by the Indians in the treatment of 
colds or as a mild cathartic. Ewers’’ 
has said that the species was also used 
as a Blackfoot remedy for heartburn and 
mountain fever. A decotion of the leaves 
of hcary sage Artemisia cana was another 
used as a general tonic and was said 
to have been a fairly effective hair re- 
storer. Silver sage Artemisia ludoviciana 
var. gnaphalodes was another important 
plant in the primitive pharmacopoeia 
and also figured in religious ritual. A 
forked stick of saskatoon was used in 
Blood Indian ceremonies. Sweet grass 
Hierochloe odorata was used in religious 
titual as an incense, and as a decorative 
perfume by the women. A “bitter grass” 
(probably sweet grass as it contains 
coumarin) was a constituent of certain 
‘horse medicines. 


_ A variety of other plants were used 
‘in treating sick or injured horses. These 
included the roots of baneberry Actaea 
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rubra, the needles of ground fir Abies 
lasiocarpa, the roots of townsendia Town- 
sendia sericea, and possibly the roots of 
mat muhly Muhlenbergisa squarroso. It 
seems likely that the indians were 
familiar with the stimulating properties 
of clematis Clematis spp. Some of the 
plains tribes held the scraped root of 
clematis in the nostril of a fallen, ex- 
hausted horse. The effect was instan- 
taneous; it produced trembling; the 
‘horse sprang up, and was led to water’. 
‘Horsetail Equisetum sp. was said to have 
some medicinal properties. In present 
day range management, however, this 
genus is generally considered to be 
poisonous. The meadows rues Thalictrum 
spp. are common in the area tormerly 
occupied by the Blackfoot and were 
‘used as horse medicine by § the 
Cheyenne. Flat-fruited meadow rue 
i halictrum sparsijflorum was dried, grouna 
‘to a fine powder, and administered by 
‘mouth to make a horse long-winded, 
‘spirited, and enduring. Soapweed Yucca 
vlauca and alumroot Heuchera spp. were 
used as a powder in the treatment of 
saddle sores.'* Round-leaved alumroot 
Heuchera cylindrica incidentally, was used 
by the early hunters of this area as an 
‘astringent, and particularly as a remedy 
for the diarrhea caused by drinking 
alkali water’’. 


Other medicinal plants used by the 
Indians included the dried bark of dog- 
‘wood which was used as a wash for 
ulcers and the bruised leaves of prairie 
clover Petalostemon purpureum, applied as 
‘a wash to wounds. The dry powdery 
interior of toadstool was used on 
wounds as a styptic to stop bleeding, 
while earth, molds, and decayed woody 
material have been used in the treat- 
ment of wounds. Some of these are 
the source materials for modern anti- 
biotics. 


14 Oka, Mike. A Blood Indian’s Story. Alta. Hist. 
Rev. vol 3, No. 4, 1955. 


15 Stone, A. The Control of Fertility Sc. Am. 
Vol. 190, No. 4, April, 1954. 

16 Ewers, 1955, op. cit. 

17 Drayton, W. A. Notes on western range forbs. 
U.S.D.A. Ag. Handbook No. 161. Feb. 1960. 

18 Ewers, 1955, op. cit. 


19 Anonymous. Range Plant Handbook. Forest Ser- 
vice U.S.D.A., 1937. 
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The chokecherry had a dual purpose for the 
Indians. It supplied fruit and the bark was used 
as a cold remedy. 

An interesting use was made of the 
cactus or prickly pear Opuntia polyacantha. 
When only muddy water was available 
for drinking, it was a practice to split 
the thick, fleshy stems, place them in a 
container of the muddy water, and 
allow it to sit for a few minutes. A 
gluey substance was exuded by the 
stems and quickly cleared the water. 
The younger joints of this plant were 
eaten by the Indians. The practice was 
to boil the joints, remove the skin, and 
fry the pulpy interior. The ripe fruit 
was eaten, as was the ripe fruit of the 
small pin cushion cactus Mamillaria 
vivipara®’. 


The berries and fruits of a variety 
of plants formed an important food 
source. These were eaten raw, dried 
for winter use, or sometimes crushed in 
a horn container to obtain the juices*’. 
These included familiar species such as 
saskatoon or service-berry, chokecherry, 
buffalo or bullberry, gooseberry, wild 
raspberry Rubus strigosus and wild straw- 
berry Fragaria virginiana. Others were the 
berries of creeping mahonia Berberis 
repens, of bearberry, the “hips” of roses. 
‘Rosa spp., and the small waxy fruits of 
western snowberry. The berries of skunk- 
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Bearberry leaves were dried and mixed with 
other plants or white man's tobacco. This was 
known as kinnikinik. 


brush Rhus trilobata were eaten while the 
dried fruit was dusted on, or applied 
as a lotion to, the affected areas in 
cases of smallpox. 


The roots of wild licorice Glycyrrhiza 
lepidota have a slight licorice taste and 
were chewed for their flavor. Stems of 
skeleton weed Lygodesmi juncea were 
gathered and broken into pieces caus- 
ing the juice to exude. When this hard- 
ened it was collected and used as a sort 
of chewing gum. The tender shoots of 
cow parsnip Heracleum lanatum were used 
as greens. The early explorers used 
the thick basal stems as a salt sub- 
stitute and the roots in the treatment 
of rheumatism. It seems likely that the 
large, starchy seeds of many plants 
served as food. These may have in- 
cluded species such as Indian rice grass 
Oryzopsis hymenoides, wooly Indian wheat 
Plantago purshii, vetch Vicia americana, 
giant wild rye grass Elymus cinereus and 
manna grass Glyceria grandis. 


The roots of yucca, a plant that only 
occurs in extreme southeastern Alberta, 
was employed as a soap substitute. It is 


20 Blankinship, op. cit. 
21 Ewers, 1958, op. cit. 
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said to have been especially useful as 
a hair wash and imparted a lustre to 
the hair that was not otherwise obtain- 
able. An oil extracted from the seeds of 
sunflower Helianthus annuus was utilized 
by the Plains tribes as a hair dressing, 
as well as being used to lubricate the 
face and body. 


Turnip Hill, south of present day Leth- 
bridge. was so named because Indian 
breadroot or prairie turnip Psoralea 
esculenta grows in profusion at that place. 
The starchy, edible root of this plant 
was widely used by the Plains Indians 
and early explorers. It was taken to 
France about 1800 and placed under cul- 
tivation but its slow development re- 
sulted in the attempt being abandoned. 
Analysis has shown that the roots con- 
tain 70 per cent starch and 5 per cent 
sugar’’. 


Blue camas Quamasia quamash is a 
colorful plant of southwestern Alberta. 
The edible bulb of the species was a 
food staple of the Indians, being dug up 
with birchwood Betula spp. digging 
sticks. Later the bulbs were placed in a 
lined, covered hole, a fire built on top, 
and allowed to cook for about three 
days. Residents of the area have stated 
that pitched battles between neighbor- 
ting tribes were once fought in the 
Waterton-Pincher Creek area for the 
tight to harvest the blue camas. The 
dried bulbs were an article of commerce 
between the Indians and explorers. 


The bulbs of spring beauty Claytonia 
lanceolata’ and yellow bell Fritillaria 
pudica, both of which grow early in the 
spring, were eaten, as were the bulbs 
of various wild onions Allium spp. Other 
roots probably consumed included ar- 
trow-leaved balsamroot Balsamorhiza 
gairdneri, cattail Typhys latifolia, bull rush 
Scirpus spp., arrowhead Sagittaria cuneata, 
and brake fern Pteridium aqualinum. The 
bulb of the colorful glacier lily 
Erythronium grandiflorum, in addition to 
being edible, was crushed and applied 
to boils. The bulb of death camas 
Zygadenus gramineus, while not edible, 


was used as an external cure for boils 
and to reduce the pain caused by strains 
and bruises. The mashed bulb was said 
to be an effective cure for rheumatism, 
the material being rubbed on the af- 
fected joint twice daily”’. 


Death camas, now one of the more 
serious poisonous plants of rangeland 
was occasionally eaten in mistake by 
the Indians and resulted in poisoning. 
This was particularly true of the chil- 
dren. It is likely that children were 
sickened as a result of eating the seeds 
of buffalo bean Thermopsis rhombifolia, 
another poisonous species. 


The Indians were aware of the 
poisonous properties of water hemlock 
Cicuta douglasii, a plant that contains one 
of the most virulent plant poisons known. 
The rootstocks were occasionally used 
by them for suicide”. 


Little has been said about the 
grasses but their importance in Indian 
life cannot be over-stated. When horses 
were acquired about 1730 the Indian had 
to change his way of thinking. Horses 
have to eat, they have to eat grass, 
and it wouldn't take long to eat out 
the range surrounding a campsite. Like 
our modern ranchers, the Indians must 
have soon become conscious of available 
range, range rotation, and carrying 
capacity. Moving camp was probably 
dictated largely by the need for more 
forage and it is likely that these moves 
occurred at fairly frequent intervals 
throughout the year. It probably re- 
sulted in a growing consciousness of 
the vast expanse of prairie and in their 
taking steps to acquire the area. A 
major effect, therefore, of the acquisi- 
tion of the horse and its consequent 
need of grass was a rapid expansion 
southward into desirable, productive ter- 
ritory—and this territory the Blackfoot 
were to hold for 150 years. 


22 Anonymous, op. cit. 
23 Blankinship, op. cit. 
24 Blankinship, ibid. 


“CALGARRY” 


“Calgarry—Matters cat Calgarry are not very stirring. The place has not 
grown any for the last three or four years. About 20 police are stationed at the 


fort.” 


—Edmonton Bulletin, April 2, 1882. 


Where Was Henry House? 


By 


IDA M. C. THOMPSON 


The wide, silent spaces of Jasper National Park are peopled with kindly 
ghosts; Thomas, the Iroquois, who accompanied David Thompson into the region 
in 1811; Gentle Mary Fraser, who was the daughter of Colin, Sir George Simp- 
son's piper who is buried at Jasper House; Jim Swift, faithful son and skillful 
guide who, while still in his teens, passed out of sight beyond the mountain tops 


he loved so well. 


Iroquois, Shuswaps, French Canadian voyageurs, fur-traders, 


botanists, artists, soldiers, geologists, surveyors, engineers—their spirits pervade 


the valley. 


The portion of the area which is of 
most historic significance lies in the val- 
ley of the Upper Athabasca. On Peter 
Pond’'s map of 1789 he marks “A great 
river rising in Rocky Mountains.” Peter 
was not overly noted for either accuracy 
or conscious veracity, but the rather 
vague designation referred to the Atha- 
basca. It is, as far as we know, the first 
allusion to it. The Indians called it 
Mistahay-Shakow Seepee, ““Great River of 
the Woods,” in contrast to Mistahay Pas- 
kwow Seepee, ‘Great River of the Plains,” 
now the Saskatchewan. 


David Thompson, possibly the world’s 
greatest geographer, opened the Atha- 
basca for fur traders. Being refused 
right of way along the usual route to 
his Kootenay post, he was forced in 1810 
to turn northward in an endeavour to 
find a way around hostile Peigan 
Indians. In this way he discovered the 
Athabasca Pass. There is some reference 
to a party of Nepisangues (Nipissing 
Indians) and Freemen (fur traders not 
attached to either the Hudson's Bay or 
North West Companies) having passed 
that way several years previously. No 
very definite record is left of them in 
the Athabasca valley, except for a 
reference of Thompson's to a hunter's 
cabin found on an island in Brule Lake, 
about 35 miles below the present town 
of Jasper, and references of other travel- 
lers, for some few years later. who found 
it too dirty for occupation. 


From a point sixty miles below 
Rocky Mountain House Thompson and 


his party turned west along an old 
hunting trail of the Assiniboine Indians. 
Finally reaching the Athabasca he 
crossed it and continued up the right 
side to Brule Lake where he found the 
hunter's cabin mentioned above. As 
there was very little grass there for 
their horses the party moved on five 
miles down the river. There they 
camped and set to work making snow- 
shoes and sleds, while continuing to 
get meat to tide them over the journey 
across the mountains. 


Setting out on the 29th of December, 
1810, they made the vicinity opposite 
the junction of the Miette and the Atha- 
basca on January 6, 1811. Here Thomp- 
son established a camp and left goods 
and four of his horses in charge of 
William Henry. He was a cousin of 
Alexander Henry the Younger, the 
author of the most voluminous fur trad- 
ing diary extant, remarkable for its 
brutal, as well as its useful truths. Wil- 
liam Henry is chiefly famous for having 
given his name to a trading post over 
the location of which there has been 
more exasperatingly vague statements 
than over possibly any other post. 


Returning the fall of 1811, Thompson 
cut across from the Canoe River to 
Henry's Camp, as we shall persist in 
calling it, although Thompson himself 
refers to it in his diary of the trip as 
“Henry's House.” ‘Henry House,”’ in 
place of “Henry's House,’ would have 
given it a designation as of a more or 
less permanent post. The purpose of 


Mrs. Thompson prepared this paper in about 1930 and gave it at a historical meeting in Ottawa. Born 
in Prince Albert, Mrs, Thompson was editor of the Topographical Survey, Ottawa, until her retirement, She 
has contributed numerous articles and short stories on the north to Canadian publications. 
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this paper is, in part, to clear the issue, 
as to what, where and which were 
Henry's perambulating houses. The 
object of this particular journey of 
Thompson's was to secure the goods 
cached at the camp and transport them 
to Spokane House. 


In 1812, on his way back to civiliza- 
tion. Thompson again took the Atha- 
basca Pass route, setting out on foot from 
the Boat Encampment. On May llth 
he reached “the house of William 
Henry” in, he says 52° 55’16” north,” 
which, supposing his latitude to be cor- 
rect, would make the house down the 
Athabasca river from the mouth of the 
Miette on the right bank, or just below 
the mouth of Maligne river. This is seven 
miles below where his famous map 
shows the location “N.W. Co.” as just 
above the mouth of the Miette. This 
latter house is supposed by some his- 
torians to be the one referred to as “Old 
Fort’; but as in the case of the Smiths, 
when grandpere Smith passes on, father 
Smith is “Old Smith” and finally Young 
Smith becomes Smith.’ So it was 
with forts. 


Old Fort Point, opposite the mouth of 
the Miette on the way to Jasper Park 
Lodge, has been pointed out as the loca- 
tion of Henry's House or Camp of the 
North West Company. This is utterly in 
error. None of the travellers’ descrip- 
tions fit this locality. Certainly a nar- 
row promontory, several hundred yards 
above fresh water up a steep declivity. 
would scarcely be chosen for the site 
of a post. 


In 1813 the North West Company 
built a post on the west side of the 
Athabasca at the foot of Brule Lake. 
Henry's Camp was abandoned, accord- 
ing to Gabriel Franchere (1814) and 
Ross Cox (1817), who describe the “Old 
Fort’’ as left to decay. Franchere was 
travelling east from the Pacific by way 
of the Athabasca Pass with a brigade of 
76 men, plus their women and children, 
after the capitulation of John Jacob 
Astor's famous fort “Astoria” to the 
Northwesters. Ross Cox captained a 
brigade of 86 people. Cox mentions a 
hunting lodge further down the Atha- 
basca on the east side, not far from 
the mouth of the Maligne. This, as it 


happens, agrees with the latitude above 
given by Thompson as the location for 
the house of William Henry. 


So that in 1813 Henry's Camp or 
House on the east side was already 
abandoned for the Brule Lake Post on 
the west side, which came to be called 
“Jasper Hawes’ House” after the man in 
charge. In the interval William Henry 
had already established a winter house 
known as ‘Henry's Winter House” on 
the west side of the Athabasca, south 
of the Snaring River, in a place where 
feed was better and his horses could 
“paw” their living in the snow. 


We think we located this house in 
1928, but of that later. 


This briefly is the story of the open- 
ing of this route to the Pacific. Of the 
Athabasca River itself one might say, 
as was said of the Thames, that it is 
not a river but “liquid history.” 


Almost at once it became the new 
route to the trading posts on the Colum- 
bia. The brigades passed west in March 
over the hard snow crust with goods 
and mail from the east to meet the 
brigades from the west laden with furs 
and mail, at the Boat Encampment. Ex- 
changing mails this brigade transported 
the furs from the Western Department 
back to the Saskatchewan, Lake Winni- 
peg, Winnipeg River, Lake of the Woods, 
etc., to the Great Lakes and so to civi- 
lization at Montreal. 


It is necessary to explain these 
journeyings to and fro before attempt- 
ing to clarify the controversy over Henry 
House—not Henry's Camp, which was 
temporary and soon abandoned, or even 
Henry's House, which was later used 
only from time to time—called occa- 
sionally Miette’s House and ‘Rocky 
Mountain House,’ a permanent estab- 
lishment on the west side of the Atha- 
basca. in use within the memory of cer- 
tain people a few years ago. 


It may be pointed out here that one 
of the hardest things in the world is to 
trace the meanderings of these travellers 
into the mountains by their written 
accounts. They cross rivers a dozen 
times and mention it once or not at all. 
Only by comparing the accounts of a 
number of travellers over the same route, 
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by studying the contours of the country, 
by knowing these areas on the ground, 
or by chance references later in the texts, 
can one arrive at their courses. Those 
of them who had some knowledge of 
surveying jot down observations but the 
student must guess at the points from 
which these observations were taken. 


Then, to make confusion worse con- 
founded, the maps accompanying the 
diaries or reports, as in the case of Dr. 
Hector, of the Palliser expedition of 
1857-59, do not pretend to show the 
course with all the crossings of the 
Athabasca from side to side, but merely 
a general course all on one side or the 
other of the river to their objective. Dr. 
Hector refers to Henry House and 
Miette’s house but we are frequently at 
sea as to which side of the river he 
means. 


Comparing diaries, comparing maps, 
using one’s first hand knowledge, the 
skeins become almost _ inextricably 
tangled, and it is little wonder that his- 
torians disagree. 


In 1821 the Hudson's Bay Company 
and the North West Company amalga- 
mated. Scon after this, in 1824, the 
Yellowhead Pass, through which the 
Miette flows to join the Athabasca, was 
discovered. The new broom of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company later established a 


post near where the pack horse brigades 
turned westerly up the Miette for the 
Yellowhead Pass. They called it some- 
times Rocky Mountain House, but more 
frequently Henry House. These Henry 
Houses are beginning to be like Henry 
the Eighth’s wives. They succeed each 
other so fast that their identity becomes 
confused. But the latter also we think 
we located several years ago. 


Passing east in 1825, Alexander Ross 
said of this Henry House: 


“We reached the first post called 
Rocky Mountain House, where we left 
our horses and prepared for taking the 
paddle. On approaching this estab- 
lishment, situated under the brow of the 
mountain ridge, we had anticipated a 
gloomy place but the very reverse was 
the case. We advanced from the 
water's edge up an inclined plane, 
some two or three hundred yards in 
length, smooth as a bowling green, and 
skirted on each side by regular trees 
and shrubs, the whole presenting the 
appearance of an avenue leading to 
some great man’s castle, which had a 
very pleasing effect. Here, however, 
we found no lordly dwelling, but a neat 
little group of wood huts suited to the 
climate of the country, rendered com- 
fortable and filled with cheerful and 
happy inmates, and what gave the 
place a cheering aspect was the young 


Jasper House was photographed by Charles 
Horetsky in 1872 during the Canadian Pacific 
Railway survey. In the foreground are the voy- 
ageurs who formed part of the survey party. 
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grass, forming a contrast to the snow- 
clad heights. 


“Here my old friend, Joseph Felix 
Larocque, Esq., an old Northwester, 
and formerly of the Columbia, was in 
charge .. . After two hours’ delay we 
said goodbye to Mr. Larocque and, 
embarking in two canoes, took the cur- 
rent down the Athabasca . . put 
ashore at the first lake.’ (This is Jas- 
per Lake.) . . . “We passed through 
the first lake and found at the end 
of the second,” (Brule Lake) . . 


. “an- 
other establishment named ‘Jasper 
House,’ still smaller, and of less im- 


portance than the first, so called in 
honour of the first adventurer who 
established it; but now in charge of a 
man by the name of Klyne, a jolly old 
fellow with a large family. Attached to 
this post are only a few indolent free- 
men. Not an Indian did we see about 
the place. We breakfasted and again 
took the current.” 


So it appears that Jasper House the 
First was smaller and less desirable than 
Henry House, Miette’s House or Rocky 
Mountain House—call it what you will. 
Franchere in 1814 described the Brule 
Lake Jasper House as in charge of 
Decoigne, nicknamed “Yellowhead” by 
the Indians. Yellowhead Pass was 
named. presumably, for him. Ross Cox 
in 1817 described this same Brule Lake 
Jasper House as “a miserable concern 
of rough logs, with only three apart- 
ments, but scrupulously clean inside. An 
old clerk, Mr. Jasper Hawes, was in 
charge ... And in 1825 Alexander 
Ross found the “neat little group of 
buildings” described above at the Henry 
House post higher up, opposite the 
present Jasper Lodge. 


In 1827 Edward Ermatinger, accom- 
panied by David Douglas, the Scotch 
botanist, passed easterly by the Atha- 
basca pass. Ermatinger spoke of arriv- 
ing where the canoes met them, really 
the new Henry House, but does not men- 
tion the House itself. Douglas does. He 
says that they proceeded to Rocky Moun- 
tain House (Henry House) where the 
canoes met them. 


Passing westward or up river on his 
way from York Factory in 1828, Erma- 
tinger, Dr. Todd, the wife and children of 
A. McLeod, and Geo. McDougall, left 
the Brule Lake Jasper House with pack 
horses at one o'clock on October 2nd, 
and camped at Campement de Cardinal 


(Jacques Cardinal's horse ranch), near 
a small creek on the night of October 
3rd. This brings them about where we 
found the ruins of the ranch, as noted 
further on. They are travelling on the 
west or left side of the Athabasca. He 
says they arrived at the ‘Portage’ at 
noon, by which he means Henry House 
where was the ford used by parties con- 
tinuing up the Athabasca. Here they 
find the servants, with the baggage, who 
had ascended the river from Jasper 
House in canoes. By the Sth a division 
was made of the brigade. George Mc- 
Dougall, with forty horses, was sent up 
the Caledonia or Miette River valley to 
the Yellowhead Pass, discovered the 
year before, while Ermatinger, with fif- 
teen horses, set off up the old Athabasca 
Pass route. Again Ermatinger does not 
mention Henry House by name but calls 
it “the Portage,’ that is the point at 
the beginning of the Portage over the 
mountains to the Columbia, where they 
again took to canoes. He is a brief 
diarist and dismisses important posts 
with, at most, a mention of the name. 


But with this opening of the Yellow- 
head, Henry House was at the point 
where the ways part, one to that pass, 
and the other fording the Athabasca to 
the east side to continue to Athabasca 
Pass. 


In 1830 a company’s servant, Miette. 
was engaged in hauling coal down to 
this particular Henry House from near 
Roche Miette, which has been since 
named for him. This coal probably came 
from the Pocahontas coal deposits, at the 
foot of the mountain. About this time 
Henry House was sometimes called 
“Miette’s House”, interchangeably, 
seemingly because Miette lived here, al- 
though his permanent habitation seems 
to have been on the opposite side of the 
river in the vicinity of the present Jasper 
Lodge. 


Before 1830 the Brule Lake Jasper 
House was abandoned and Jasper House 
on Jasper Lake established; historians 
say between 1827 and 1829. I stumbled 
on exact information. In 1926 R. L. 
Gower was sent out from Hudson's Bay 
House, London, England, to ascertain 
the lecations of several Hudson's Bay 
posts, amongst them Jasper House the 
Second. He had with him the journals 


of Michael Klyne and J. E. Brazeau. An 
official of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, at Jasper. who wrote on historical 
subjects under the nom de plume of 
“Sunwapta”’, escorted him and had 
opportunity to examine these journals. 


The post was moved from Brule Lake 
to Jasper Lake in 1829. Its position was, 
and its ruins are, near Snake Indian 
River Pass, a direct route to Fort St. 
John and the Peace country. The journals 
stated that supplies for Fort St. John 
came from the Pacific and were sent by 
pack horses over the new route. These 
journals also revealed that Jasper House 
was, at different times, in charge of 
Jasper Hawes, Michael Klyne, Colin 
Fraser, J. R. Brazeau, Roderick Mac- 
Kenzie, J. R. Watson, H. J. Moberly, John 
McCauley, James Kirkness and W. R. 
Brereton. I knew personally both Mober- 
ly and McCauley from my childhood. 
Moberly is the author of “When Fur 
was King”. 


Many famous people stayed at the 
new Jasper House, pleasantly situated 
facing Reche Miette. Father De Smet 
ascended the river on the ice with dogs 
from Fort Assiniboine in 1846 and re- 
mained at Jasper a month baptising, and 
performing numerous marriage cere- 
monies. Amongst others he baptised 
Colin Fraser's Indian wife. About the 
same time two British officers, Lieutenant 
Ward and lieutenant Vavasour passed 


through, the first men to make a recon- 
naissance of routes through the 
mountains for military purposes, in 
anticipation of trouble over the Oregon 
boundary. 


In November of the same year Paul 
Kane, the artist, made a stay at Jasper. 
He described the post as consisting of 
three buildings. and Colin Fraser, in 
charge, as having nine children. One 
at least of them is buried in the cemetery 
at the back of the post. Four miners 
passed eastward from the Cariboo 
country in 1860 with $1600 worth of 
gold. That never-to-be-forgotten migra- 
tion of men, women and children from 
the east trekking to the Cariboo country, 
went by Jasper House in 1863. On their 
heels came Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle, 
who depict the course of the ‘North- 
west Passage by Land” in one of the 
most entertaining books ever written. 


Prior to this the right of the Hudson's 
Bay Company to Western Canada had 
been questioned in the British House, 
resulting finally in the Palliser expedi- 
tion being sent out in 1857 to investigate 
and report upon resources, means of 
transportation, etc. Their geologist, Dr. 
Hector, later Sir James, spent most of the 


Since the pioneer fur trading era, the moun- 
tains of Jasper have been known for their rug- 
gedness and grandeur. Maligne Lake, origin- 
ally called Sorefoot Lake, is now one of the 
beauty spots of the park. 
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winter of 1859 with Henry J. Moberly, 
the Chief Factor. at Jasper House. Hector 
refers to the ‘‘Miette’s House’, which had 
been the man’s permanent residence near 
the present site of Jasper Lodge. Hector 
says: “On the 1lth we reached a point 
opposite to Miette’s House where there 
was once a trading post at the point 
where the track branches up the 
Caledonian Valley to the Fraser river 
from that which leads by Boat Encamp- 
ment to the Columbia.” 


Then in 1872 Sir Sandford Fleming 
made a reconnaissance survey of the 
various routes into the Rockies for main 
line of the C.P.R. Walter Moberly, one 
of his engineers and brother of H. J. 
Moberly, established a large survey 
camp with permanent buildings on the 
left or west bank, below the present 
town of Jasper. He called his camp 
“Athabasca Depot’’. The C.P.R. finally 
took a more southerly route. The ruins 
of this camp have given rise to the 
confusion over the site of the last Henry 
House a couple of miles above it. 


After considering the matter for 
some years, going over evidence in 
diaries and other records in connection 
with Henry House, I had an opportunity 
to visit the Athabasca valley. During 
several weeks of pleasure trips here and 
there in the valley, I came in contact 
with old-timers and natives whose 
memory or traditions went back to fur 
trading days. Continuing to Seattle I 
checked up on some data in the Univer- 
sity library in volumes which I did not 
happen to be carrying. Returning by 
Kamloops, I ran into odds and ends of 
information and incidentally got a view 
of Donald Manson's diary of 1859 to 1867 
when he was Chief factor at Fort Kam- 
loops. David Powers, the Massey Har- 
ris agent there. had found them on a 
manure heap. Then back to Jasper to 
meet “Sunwapta,”’ the Canadian Na- 
tional official mentioned above. 


At eight o'clock of a cold morning 
in August, 1928, we left Jasper station 
in—or rather on—the gasoline speeder 
used by the doctor for hurry calls in the 
Mountains up and down the railway 
line. Our objective was the ruins of 
Jasper House the Second, that is the 
Hudson's Bay Company's trading post 


built in 1829 23 miles north, and down 
the river. 


These ruins are in an open glade 
on the river about half a mile east of 
Devona Station, on the Canadian 
National Railway, and half a mile south 
from a bend on Snake Indian River. Old 
pack trails, worn a couple of feet deep 
in places, lead from the northeast going 
south by west towards Jasper village 
and the Miette River, which opens the 
Yellowhead Pass. The abandoned Snake 
Indian River pack trail coming in from 
the west ends at the ruins. 


The clearing is about three acres in 
extent. It is horseshoe-shaped, outlined 
by large spreading willows, as regu- 
larly placed as if planted, back of which 
are tall pines and spruce standing like 
sentinels. The river at this point-hushes 
to a low murmur, although above and 
below it is boisterous. Below and op- 
posite Roche Miette there is a ford where 
sandbars form. 


The clearing itself was apparently 
cultivated at one time and the brush 
has never encroached upon it since. The 
ruins or outlines of three buildings, the 
first about 25 yards back from the Atha- 
basca, were plainly to be seen. The 
largest was the trading store, originally 
about 50 feet long. This is the one 
photographed by Horetzky. The founda- 
tion logs of this building were still in 
place in 1928 but were pretty well 
decayed. The original building was Red 
River frame, that is, logs dove-tailed at 
intervals into an upright log. Ruins, 
several feet high, were still standing at 
the west side. 


Cernering the main building a few 
feet away from it on the right hand 
nearer the river. were the remains of 
another building, barely discernible and 
with faint traces of a chimney. Back and 
to the left, quite apart, was the ruin 
of the Okemow House or ‘Master's 
House,’ a much smaller building than 
the main one, and with its chimney 
a heap of stones practically covered by 
earth and grass. The fact that the 


larger or main building was standing for 
years after the other two buildings had 
fallen in, or until about 1908, accounted 
for its chimney and foundation logs 
being still in place. 


All round about in 
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The graves at the second Jasper House were inspected in 1926 by R. L. Gower of Hudson's 
Bay House, London, and two years later by the author. At that time twenty-three graves could 
be clearly seen while a number of the pickets surrounding them were scattered around the site. 
At least one white man named Logan was buried in this old cemetery. 


the brush outside the clearing were 
traces of old Indian camps. Describing 
this trading post Dr. Hector said: ‘The 
dwelling house and two stores form three 
sides of a square, and these with a little 
detached hut, form the whole of this 
establishment.” It is to be noted that 
Chief Factor Moberly's sketch does not 
agree exactly with this description, nor 
did we find the remains of the building 
forming the third side of the square so 
that the evidence on the ground is in 
favor of Moberly’s sketch, rather than 
Hector’s description. 


The landing at the river is very plain. 
the low banks, not more than four or 
five feet above high water, are cut down 
leaving an incline about thirty feet 
wide. From the main building there were 
traces of an old runway to the water. 
Near the building it was deeply cut. 
Shert wiry grass of a darker green than 
the other grass of the clearing grew 
thickly along its course, proving it to 
have been excavated. One would judge 
that this had been a runway for the 
boats which were constructed alongside 
the main building. 


A hundred yards or more back of the 
ruins of Jasper House lies what was left 
of the old cemetery. There were signs 
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that formerly an area of fifty feet square 
was enclosed within a picket fence. 
There was a slight trench-like depression 
where the pickets had been sunk into 
the ground. The Indians say there are 
thirty graves. We counted twenty-three 
which were very plain. Other uneven- 
nesses on the ground were probably 
graves. We had some information about 
the burials in letters from a Mrs. Tait, a 
daughter of Sir George Simpson's piper, 
Colin Fraser, who was in charge at Jas- 
per House before and after the middle of 
the last century. Paul Kane, in 1846, 
speaks of Colin Fraser and his ‘‘nine in- 
teresting children,” being domiciled 
there at that time. 


In 1928 Mrs. Tait was between ninety 
and a hundred years old. She said a 
man named Logan was the only white 
man buried there, that he was exceed- 
ingly tall, being over seven feet, and 
that his grave had been outlined with 
white stones. Mrs. Tait’s sister, who died 
at the age of twenty-four, had been 
buried at the south side of the cemetery. 
Her mother planted three native shrubs 
by the grave. We found it quite easily. 
The shrubs were the only ones in the 
clearing. Logan's grave also 
located. It was nearly two feet longer 
than that of Fraser's daughter. The 
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stones were in place for spaces of a foot 
or so here and there, but otherwise scat- 
tered close by. Michael Klyne men- 
tioned starting one Logan, by way of the 
Snake Indian River route in 1821, with 
twenty-one pack horses loaded with 
goods for Fort St. John. This is a point 
worth remembering, proving that that 
route was used early, corroboration for 
the alleged reason for moving Jasper 
House from Brule Lake. Otherwise goods 
for Fort St. John would be sent from Fort 
Augustus. In 1872 Walter Moberly 
wrote from Athabasca Depot: ‘I made a 
hurried trip to Jasper House to see Mr. 
Logan. the gentleman in charge of that 
post of the H.B. Co.” This may or may not 
be the Logan whose grave we found. Mrs. 
Tait’s knowledge of Jasper House was of 
the period of her father, Colin Fraser's 
regime much earlier than 1872, or about 
the middle of last century and earlier. 


To return to the cemetery, apparently 
a number of graves had been surrounded 
at one time with neatly made picket 
enclosures, hewn with the axe from trees. 


The corner posts, about six inches 
square, had been “spearheaded.” We 
found spearheaded pickets neatly 


“dapt’’ into bottom and top rails, and 
rails mortised into the corner posts. Cer- 
tain of these, shaped entirely with an 
axe and held together with wooden pegs, 
were quite evidently of an earlier date. 
Those later in date had been shaped 
with a saw and hammered together with 
hand wrought iron nails. Nowhere did 
we find traces of factory-made nails. 
which gives some clue to the latest 
burials. One grave was marked with a 
cross. In a photograph taken in 1926 
at the time Gower of the Hudson's Bay 
Company's head office, was investigat- 
ing the site, almost all the stones of 
Logan's grave were in place. The cross 
was still standing, but may have been 
placed that way to add to the value of 
the photograph. 


When I saw the place it was in con- 
fusion, nothing standing and no names 
on anything to identify the dead. The 
grave of an Indian child was covered 
with a little penthouse of boards roofed 
with scraps of tin. Underneath there 


was not a spear of grass but only gray 
soil. 


Some few days afterwards | obtained 
a good deal of information from Suzette 
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Chalifour Swift, a native of the country, 
originally from Lac Ste. Anne. She was 
the wife of Lewis James Swift, the first 
settler in the region. For a couple of 
decades prior to the advent of the rail- 
way, he was the only settler in the val- 
ley, having come in from Edmonton in 
the early 90’s. Every traveller to the 
Jasper Valley aimed for Swift's. Suzette, 
his wife, was a noble type of woman, 
highly intelligent, speaking Cree, French 
and English. 


This couple lived in Jasper House in 
1891-2 and traded with the Indians and 
half-breeds. Swift found one end of 
the main building burned off. He cut 
off eight feet of it and rebuilt the end. 
One of the chimneys had been extended 
at some time by placing on top of it a 
heavy iron stove with the ends knocked 
out. He lived in the main building and 
kept store in the smaller place nearer 
the river. James McEvoy in the Geologi- 
cal Survey Report of 1898 writes of Jas- 
per House’ ‘The original buildings have 
long been destroyed by fire, but a log 
cabin of more recent date still stands 
to mark the spot.’ He was mistaken. 
The log cabin was the main building 
shortened by Swift. 


Suzette says that when they lived 
in the old place the graveyard was in. 
perfect order with a picket fence around 
it, enclosures, headboards, etc., in place 
but not a name could be deciphered even 
then. She says the penthouse grave 
of the Indian child was at least sixty 
years old. She informed me that a 
daughter of Logan's was buried in this 
cemetery and that there were the graves 
of several other children. The Logan 
child she mentioned was probably a 
daughter of the Logan in charge in 1872, 
whom Walter Moberly mentions. Other- 
wise Suzette would scarcely know the 
history of burials in the family of that 
earlier Logan, the giant whose grave we 
found. Suzette and her people lived 
around Edmonton and Lac Ste. Anne, 
and she came first to Jasper Valley after 
her marriage to Swift in the 90's. Of 
the other children buried in the old 
cemetery one was a daughter of Paul 
Chalifour. Another grave was that of a 
young man called Courtepat, a voya- 
geur between Fort Assiniboine and Jas- 
per House. The last person buried there, 
Suzette says, was one Joe Gauthier, who 
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This sketch plan of Jasper House was made from memory by Henry John Moberly, Chief Factor 
from 1854 to 1861. It was made on Nov. 28, 1928, when he was 94 years old. The symbols 
include: 1. Cook house. 2. Public hall. 3. Clerk’s house. 4. Trade shop. 5. Meat shop. 6. Servants’ 
house. 7. Place where a small band of Snare Indians were exterminated with the exception of 
one woman. The X’‘s mark the chimneys. The main building also appears in the Horetsky photo- 
graph on page 16. 


suicided at Cottonwood Creek (Henry 
House) about thirty-three years before 
in 1895. Three or four people were 
buried there in the ‘80's and ‘90's but 
their resting places were not marked in 
any way. All the other graves were 
very much older. That was quite plain 
from examination. Jasper House was 
not occupied after the ‘60's except for 
short periods once or twice a year, and 
for the two years of Swift's residence. 


In 1928 Henry John Moberly, the 
chief factor who rebuilt the Jasper post 
in 1857-8, sent me a sketch of the build- 
ings as they stood in his time. He was 
in charge intermittently from 1854 to 
1861. At the time the sketch was made 
he was ninety-four years old. 


This sketch shows three buildings. 
The main building, shown in the Horet- 
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zky photograph, is 52 feet by 22 feet, 
divided into three rooms, viz. the cook 
house or kitchen. the public hall, and the 
clerks’ quarters, each with a chimney. 
Another structure cornering the first was 
the second of the two we located, shown 
on Moberly’s plan as 12 feet by 26 
feet, divided into the trade shop 12 feet 
by 16 feet, with a chimney at the end, 
and the meat shop (storage) 12 feet by 
10 feet. 


Cornering this again to the southeast 
was the last building next the river, 12 
feet by 14 feet, which he marked ‘Ser- 
vants’ Quarters.” 


In 1846 Paul Kane spoke of the post 
as consisting of three miserable huts. 
When Dr. Hector saw it in 1859, a couple 
of years after Moberly rebuilt it, he 
compared the buildings to Swiss chalets. 
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Moberly does not show the location 
of what I call the Okemow or Master's 
House, which stood an exclusive dis- 
tance to the left. The remains of this 
seemed very old, totally covered by 
earth and vegetable growth and aban- 
doned many years ago. Moberly’'s draft 
apparently represents those structures 
which he rebuilt, in part, perhaps, 
from the timbers of the Okemow House. 
Dr. Hector indicates that they all lived 
together in the main building, as Mober- 
ly discloses in his sketch. 


In a letter which he wrote me in 1929 
H. J. Moberly says: “When I first went 
to Jasper House in the summer of 1855 
there was an old Iroquois, Dominick 
Karayinter, the last one alive of a band 
sent out from Montreal by the North 
West Company as hunters. This man had 
served in the British Army in a number 
of battles with the Americans. After 
peace was declared he engaged with the 
Northwest Company and came to Jasper 
in 1814. The Hudson's Bay post (he 
means N.W. Co. and forgets the transfer 
to H.B. Co. was subsequent to 1814)— 
as far as he—-Karayinter—knew had 
been built in 1806 by William Henry”. 
It is strange, how in certain writings the 
date, 1806, persists for the building of 
Henry House. 


Viewing the post in 1868 from the 
opposite side of the river, Lord Milton 
and Dr. Cheadle describe it as surround- 
ed by a low palisade standing in a per- 
fect garden of wild flowers. Mr. Mac- 
aulay, who was in charge, told them 
a story of a wolverine who had eaten 
the windows which were of parchment. 
These travellers mention finding a tree 
inscribed with the names of some of 
the Cariboo emigrants and a statement 
that they had crossed the river at that 
point three weeks before, 16th June. 1863. 
I have not heard that the tree has 
ever been re-located. 


In 1872 when Rev. George Grant, of 
the Sandford Fleming expedition, saw 
Jasper House there were only two log 
houses, locked and shuttered. By that 
time the place was opened only twice a 
year when the traders came up from 
Edmonton to collect the furs from the 
Indians and supply them with ammuni- 
tion and stores. 
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I felt loth to leave the site of Jasper 
House, but there was other work to do. 
Walking in the deep ruts of the old pack 
trail we got back to Devona station and 
leaped on the back of our gasoline steed. 
We got off the speeder about a quarter of 
a mile south of Henry House station on 
the Canadian National. The name 
“Henry House”, is legion but this one 
had no historical significance except as 
a sort of courtesy memorial of the trad- 
ing posts. My object was to locate 
Henry's Winter House. This was the 
house established on the west side of the 
Athabasca, some distance south of the 
confluence of the Snaring River. The 
plentiful horse feed there made it a 
better wintering place for the horses 
than the “Old Fort’ east of and on the 
opposite side of the Athabasca higher 
up. Later apparently this, or some place 
in the vicinity, was known as the ‘Horse 
Ranch”. or an annex of that ranch, or 
“Campment de Cardinal”, after Jacques 
Cardinal, for a time its presiding genius 
and for whom Jacques River is named. 


Amongst others, David Douglas, the 
botanist, travelling east with Edward 
Ermatinger in 1827, mentions Jacques 
Cardinal as being sent up the pass with 
horses to help Ermatinger’s party across 
“The Portage’’ to Henry House where 
they were to take canoes. (Not Henry's 
Winter House which we are about to 
locate, but the one at the parting of the 
ways to Yellowhead and Athabasca 
Pass.) 


The point at which we were aiming 
was a low plateau less than half a mile 
long. Up to about fifteen years before 
1928, “Sunwapta” said that faint traces 
of a log building were still to be seen 
there. We walked up the grade of a spur 
used during the construction of the rail- 
way, then up over the top of the plateau 
and down the other side. We then separ- 
ated and quartered the ground each way 
without finding anything. Changing 
sides we quartered again over the pos- 
sible area. Finally. after several hours 
search, I thought I saw an outline dis- 
tinguishable by the different colour of 
the grass. I signalled my confrere. We 
both went over it and round and round 
it. Finally lifting the grass we found log 
dust along a line of about eighteen feet. 
The sun sank a little lower at a better 
angle for our purpose, enabling us to 
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discern the other three sides of the build- 
ing by the differeni colour of the grass. 
There clearly discernible by the different 
colour of the grass as we stood in a cer- 
tain position with regard to the sun. 
Apparently the building had been about 
18 feet by 16 feet. No remains of a 
chimney or cellar were found. There 
were no stones anywhere near for the 
construction of a chimney which, no 
doubt, had been built of mud and 
wattles. A fire had run over the place at 
one time scattering cinders about and 
helping to confuse the issue as to the 
position of a chimney. 


I brought away some of the log dust 
and a few decayed splinters several 
inches long. These are apparently tam- 
arac, favoured still for foundation logs. 
The log dust showed that the building 
had been older than either the cemetery 
or the buildings at Jasper House, a 
further proof that it was the old ranch, 
or ‘Henry's Winter House”. 


We were without instruments of any 
kind except our watches. I have been 
unable to get a plan of the spur but the 
position of the site is about 800 yards 
slightly west of southwest of the end of 
this abandoned spur, and over half a 
mile west of the Athabasca. Sketches in 
my notebook place it in my own mind 
so that I could easily re-locate it. It com- 
manded quite a view. The fact that it 
was the location of a mere ranch, not a 
trading post, accounts for its distance 
from the Athabasca River. Springs were 
plentiful there about for stock watering 
purposes. 


We returned to our steed which, all 
this time. had been lying on its back in 
the ditch. We had been given a clear 
track until three p.m., but it was now 
eight o'clock and darkening fast. The 
railway ran around shoulders of the 
mountains overhanging the wild waters 
of the Athabasca with, at no point, a 
view of more than half a mile of track. 
We watched both the back and the for- 
ward track but, at that, a train came up 
suddenly behind us around a rocky cliff. 
We leaped, pulling the speeder after us 
a few seconds ahead of the train. That, 
being without sustenance for sixteen 
hours except for two chocolate bars and 
a few drinks of spring water, represent 
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Henry John Moberly’s name is closely linked 
with the history of Jasper House. Serving as 
Factor of the post intermittently from 1854 to 
1861, he later wrote a book “When Fur Was 
King” describing his life in the fur trade. 


the dangers and hardships of the expedi- 
tion. 


“Sunwapta” had to return to his offi- 
cial duties so I continued my investiga- 
tions alone. 


Later that month, accompanied by 
Swift, I made some investigations on the 
site of the Moberly Survey Camp, be- 
tween the old Horse Ranch and Jasper 
village. on the same (west) side of the 
Athabasca, somewhat south of a point 
opposite the mouth of the Maligne. All 
the sites, after the first few years suc- 
ceeding the discovery of Athabasca 
Pass, were on the west or left side of the 
river, where there is a wider “intervale”’. 


This camp was established in 1871-2 
by Walter Moberly, civil engineer and 
brother of H. J. Moberly, the fur trader. 
Walter Moberly was engaged in sur- 
veying a trial line for the C.P.R. by way 
of the Yellowhead Pass. The reports of 
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the investigations made at that time 
proved of value forty years later when 
the Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian 
Northern, now the Canadian National, 
made use of the pass for their main lines. 
In Jasper Valley, as in other places, 
these lines, now one and then the other, 
have been abandoned, and are here 
used in part for the highway. 


The ruins of this camp, Athabasca 
Depot, are right alongside the old pack 
trail leading to Jasper House. Its three 
buildings formed three sides of a square 
(the open side on the Athabasca) situ- 
ated on a low flat in a clearing half an 
acre or less in extent. Even in official 
reports this camp has been wrongly 
designated as Henry House. It is easy to 
understand how the error arose. Just as 
a certain vicinity is described loosely as 
Ottawa or Winnipeg, any point towards 
the Miette River was designated Henry 
House. ‘Athabasca Depot’’, as Moberly 
named his camp, was in the same rela- 
tionship to Henry House as the Queen's 
Park is to Toronto. That is, in cases, 
Henry House meant not a house but a 
locality. 


At the back of the square and facing 
the river, was the outline of the main 
building or living quarters, approx- 
imately 45 feet by 20 feet, with the ruins 
of a fireplace at each end. On the south, 
or right hand side, one could discern the 
outline of a storehouse about 30 feet by 
twenty feet, with the remains of a fire- 
place on the end next the centre build- 
ing. On the opposite side of the square 
facing the storehouse, or to the left of 
the living quarters, the stables stood. 
They were about 54 feet by 20 feet, with 
a small blacksmith shed and forge on the 
end next to the river. Scores of mule 
shoes could be dug up around the forge, 
but no horseshoes were found. If they 
had horses, they were pack horses and 
did not wear shoes Swift said the mules 


were the first brought into the moun- 
tains. 


Along each side of each building, ex- 
cept for spaces opposite doors, were 
trenches several feet deep from which 
dirt had been taken for the roofs. 


In his report, Walter Moberly, the 
surveyor, says that on the 5th October, 
1872, the first storehouse was started. 


“This depot to be known as Athabasca 
Depot, situated on left bank of Atha- 
basca, about four miles below the mouth 
of Miette River, and some 21 or 22 miles 
above Jasper House. Site selected prin- 
cipally on account of convenience of 
timber for building and firewood, and 
also shelter afforded by a neighbouring 
high bench. . ."" He goes on to refer to 
“Old Rocky Mountain House”, or “Old 
Fort Henry House’, as being a couple 
of miles above the Depot. This effectually 
disposes of the claim that Athabasca 
Depot was built on the site of Henry 
House. Even James McEvoy in his report 
mentioned above places Athabasca 
Depot on the site of Henry House. 


Swift says that when the camp was 
abandoned, Carey of Edmonton (a part- 
ner of Cust who occupied Cust’s House 
above Hudson Hope), paid Walter Mo- 
berly a thousand dollars for the whole 
thing as it stood, food-stuffs, implements, 
supplies of every kind. He traded the 
foodstuffs to the Indians and halfbreeds 
for furs. He then whip-sawed lumber 
and built boats to convey the hardware 
and other stuff down the Athabasca to 
Edmonton. This, tradition says, was the 
foundation of Carey's fortune. Many 
years later, after they had fallen into 
ruin, a fire swept over Athabasca Depot, 
leaving only what I saw in 1928. In 
1908 the chimneys were standing and a 
few logs remained, according to Mary 
T. S. Schaffer, the author of “Old Indian 
Trails’, describing a trip through the 
Jasper country in that year. 


She says of Athabasca Depot. or 
Moberly’s Camp: ‘Opposite us lay all 
that remained of Henry House, an old 
North West Fur Trading Company's post. 
Built as a rival to Jasper House, the site 
was close to the water’s edge opposite 
the mouth of the Maligne. All that was 
left of it were the remains of two chim- 
neys and a few scarred logs”’. 


She saw more than I saw but it was 
never Henry House, or even near it. 


A short distance further up the Atha- 
basca is an old lobstick, a tree shorn of 
its lower branches up to near the head, 
making it resemble the funny old trees 
in Dutch paintings. This was done by the 
voyageurs to celebrate some event, or 
in honour of some personage. Local tra- 


dition says it was made for a Hudson's 
Bay Company officer. 


By the growth since its lopping, and 
its probable age, one would imagine it 
to have been trimmed in the middle of 
the last century. 


Past the lobstick and nearer Jasper 
village the motor road crosses the old 
packtrail. At each side of the trail lead- 
ing into them from this motor road and 
close to Cottonwood Creek, there are two 
holes, or remains of two cellars, a few 
yards apart in a cattle pasture belonging 
to a dairy farm. The natives say that 
they were six to eight feet deep in the 
1890's, funnel-shaped and overgrown 
with grass. In 1928, they were only three 
or four feet deep and about ten feet 
square. Assuming that they were cellars 
and considering that they have filled in 
from the edges, the originally imposed 
buildings were at least eighteen feet 
square, or perhaps several times that as 
the structures would extend two feet at 
the very least on each side of the cellars, 
which in pioneer dwellings were rarely 
anything like the size of the building 
above them. 


Beyond the end of each of these ex- 
cavations were the remains of a stone 
chimney covered with earth and grass. 
At first glance it would seem as though 
these structures had lain longer in ruins 
than the “Okemow House” at the Jasper 
House post which was built in 1829 and 
in ruins in the 1850's. The Okemow 
House ruins had lain undisturbed for 
decades. The vicinity of the cellars has 
been travelled over and through and 


upon by cattle and humans for twenty 
years, and the outlines which should 
still be traceable were trampled and 
mutilated. 


The natives sometimes spoke of these 
cellars as the ‘Meat’ or “Fur Caches”. 
A man, Noyes, who was with the C.P.R. 
Survey outfit in 1872, and whom Swift 
knew. stated that they were Hudson's 
Bay Company’s buildings. Actually they 
should be that Henry House which Wal- 
ter Moberly, the engineer, said was 
above Athabasca Depot, the Henry 
House, described by Alexander Ross in 
1825. Sir James Douglas, travelling west 
in 1835, says it was twenty-six miles 
from Jasper House to Henry House. The 
two sites are nineteen miles apart as the 
crow flies and possibly twenty-six miles 
by the old packtrail, or the river. 


The cellars are right under the brow 
of a mountain ridge between three and 
four hundred yards up an _ inclined 
plane from the river. It is difficult to 
judge of the distance, since the high 
abandoned grade of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific looms up part way down the in- 
cline and I had not an opportunity of 
measuring the distance. Alexander Ross’ 
description of the surroundings of the 
Henry House or Old Fort of 1825 might 
be written of this spot. I cannot better 
that description of the vicinity, except 
for the obtrusion today of the railway 
grade in the middle distance. The dis- 


When the C.P.R. survey party visited Jasper 
House in 1872, they travelled overland with 
cariolles and dog teams. Charles Horetsky took 
this photograph of his men as they approached 
the mountains. 
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Named in honor of a Hudson's Bay Co. employee, Roche Miette stands as a prominent land- 
mark on the Athabasca River. Miette mined coal from the base of this mountain in the 1830's and 
at one time climbed to the top and sat with legs dangling over the sheer edge. 


crepancy in the distance from the river 
is easy to understand. Ross is not at- 
tempting to be exact as to distance, and 
there is a flat at the river which floods 
so that when they actually began the 
steeper part of the incline, the distance 
would be as he stated. The point is that 
at the foot of the incline is the ford over 
the Athabasca where crossing was al- 
ways made to take the eastern or Atha- 
basca Pass. The main packtrail is only a 
stone's throw away. It is not to be under- 
stood from the Ross account that an 
avenue of trees had been planted lead- 
ing to the place, but that a trail had 
been cut straight up the incline from 
the flat at the river through the rather 
scattered forest cover. This trail re- 
sembled an avenue to a castle. The Ross 
account would also seem to fit a post 
that was better and bigger, cleaner and 
more cheerful than the old Brule Lake 
Jasper House farther down which ante- 
dated the one opposite Roche Miette, 
established 1829. These cellars certainly 
indicate remains of an establishment 


bigger than the much cursed Brule Lake 
place. 


Again, if there were two houses with 
chimneys and cellars, there would be 
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probably one or two or more other 
smaller buildings for storage, without 
either chimneys or cellars, whose out- 
lines have been obliterated viewing from 
the ground. These might be revealed, if 
they existed, in aerial pictures taken at 
a proper height, and under certain con- 
ditions. 


Sir James Hector in 1859 took obser- 
vations more than once on what he 
called Miette’s House. The points from 
which the observations were taken can- 
not be exactly determined but, as far as 
can be, Miette’s House seems to have 
been about opposite where the cellars 
are located. It is easy to understand the 
real Henry House being sometimes 
called as ‘“Miette’s House’, William 
Henry, who entered the valley in 1810, 
was gone from the scene and person- 
ally forgotten. The voyageur Miette who 
had so boldly climbed Roche Miette 
(named in memory of this feat) and sat 
dangling his feet over its brow while 
non-chalantly smoking a pipe, had been 
set in 1830 to hauling coal from the foot 
of that mountain to Henry House. He 
lived there for periods, after the building 
of the pretentious Jasper House the Sec- 
ond, put the “neat little group of wood 
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huts” at Henry House in the shade, re- 
legating them to secondary importance. 
He must have been a sort of picturesque, 
daring individual to get a mountain and 
a river named for him and a trading post 
re-named. Hector’s text would have been 
clearer if, in referring to Henry House as 
““Miette’s House”, he had always a capi- 
talized “House”, or in referring to 
“Miette’s house’, that is his residence 
on the east side, had used the small “h” 
for house. 


A point to consider is that the desig- 
nation ‘‘Miette’s House” is certainly not 
official but only local and temporary. 
While out on a hunting trip with H. J. 
Moberly, with whom he was staying 
at Jasper House, Dr. Hector camped on 
the east side of the Athabasca. His 
journal reads: 


“On the llth (February, 1859) we 
reached a point opposite to Miette’s House, 
where there was once a trading post, at 
a point where the track branches up the 
Caledonian Valley (Miette Valley) to Fraser 
River. . . The valley of the Athabasca above 
Miette’s House is very wide... . 


The cellars we found are about 
where the trail branches up the Cale- 
donian or Miette Valley. Just at this 
point too the valley begins to widen into 
the bottoms upon which is built, on the 
west side of the Athabasca the village 
of Jasper, and on the east side Jasper 
Lodge and the golf links. 


Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle, after 
camping on the east side of the Atha- 
basca for some days in 1863 at the place 
where they found the ‘Emigrants’ Tree” 
crossed over to the west side. They say: 


“By noon on the following day and still 
following the Athabasca we reached a 
beautiful little prairie, surrounded by fine 
hills green almost to their summits, and 
over-topped by loftly snow-clad peaks... . 
The prairie was richly carpeted with flowers 
and a rugged excrescence upon it marked 
the site of the Rocky Mountain Fort, 
Henry's House. The track leaving the valley 
of the Athabasca at this point turned to- 
wards the north-west and entered a rocky 
ravine, the valley of the Miette.... 


The designation, Rocky Mouhtain 
House, means nothing whatever. Diarists 
apply it to Edmonton, Hudson Hope, 
Jasper, Brule Lake and Henry House 
indiscriminately. It simply meant the 
post at the entrance to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The only Rocky Mountain House 
to which the designation latterly and 
finally applied was the post, at the 
junction of the Clearwater and Sas- 
katchewan whose ruined chimneys still 
stand. 


Milton and Cheadle evidently called 
the ‘gray excrescence” Rocky Mountain 
House from their reading and Henry's 
(Henry) House as being the most used 
local name. 


The map in the English Edition of 
Milton and Cheadle’s book does not 
agree with the text. Arrowsmith pre- 
pared their map. It leaves out their cross- 
ing of the river from Roche Miette on the 
east side to Jasper House on the west 
side and shows their track continuing 
down the east side instead of the west 
side for the last half day of the journey 
along the Athabasca. It also leaves out 
the Miette river entirely. 


Certainly the text and not the map is 
to be taken. Then again the names 
“Jasper House” and “Henry House” are 
printed in on the east side of the river, 
seeming to indicate that the posts were 
there. Whatever the dispute about Henry 
House, Jasper House was never even 
supposed to be anywhere but on the 
west side. The map in the French edition 
of 1872 shows Henry House about in the 
position of the cellars at Cottonwood 
Creek. 


The mysteries of the various Henry 
House locations will probably never be 
settled to the complete satisfaction of 
all historians. Controversies are meat of 
a historians’ fare and it is unlikely that 
this paper will be the final word on the 
subject. But I feel that these facts may 
contribute something tangible to the his- 
tory of Jasper Park and Henry House. 


THE MAIL 


Edmonton—"'It is now two weeks since the mail should have arrived and 
still there is no news of it. The greater part of the garden seeds for use here this 
season are or were expected to be with it. If it does not arrive soon a good many 
of the seeds will be too late for planting.”’ 
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—Edmonton Bulletin, April 2, 1882. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By The Editor 


Calgary Summer Tours 


As reported in the last number, the 
Calgary Branch of the Society planned 
a number of historical tours to take its 
members to interesting sites in the 
region. 


The first tour, on June 26th, was a 
combined effort of the Lethbridge, Wil- 
low Creek and Calgary groups and in- 
cluded tours of the Leavings, the Do- 
minion sub-experimental station west of 
Nanton where displays of native plants 
were presented, and to a buffalo jump 
at Bonepile Coulee. 


The second tour, held on July 24th, 
was to Blackfoot Crossing. Assembling 
at the Treaty Seven monument, the group 
heard a brief address by Hugh A. Demp- 
sey, telling the story of the signing of the 
Blackfoot treaty. From there they visited 
the grave of Poundmaker, Cree chief who 
participated in the Riel Rebellion, and to 
Poundmaker's last campsite. They also 
saw Crowfoot's land campsite and his 
grave in the old cemetery. 


From there the party went to the 
valley below to see the archaeological 
site being excavated by the Glenbow 
Foundation. Archaeologists R. G. Forbis 
and Harold Huscher conducted guided 
tours through the various excavations 
and explained the significance of the 
work. 


This site is an old earth lodge village 
of one of the tribes which inhabited the 
Missouri River region. No known village 
site exists between this one and the 
region of eastern Montana. Although it 
was not possible to give definite infor- 
mation on the site, it was believed to 
have been used in the 1700's by the 
Mandan, Hidatsa, Arikara or Crow In- 
dians. Examples of pottery and other 
artifacts were taken from the site. 


The Society had hoped to unveil a 
cairn at Poundmaker’s grave during the 
tour, but the Blackfoot tribal council, on 
whose reserve the site is located, re- 
quested a postponement because of the 
Calgary Stampede. 


Plans had been made for a tour to 
Old Bow Fort and other points west of 
Calgary in August but this was post- 
poned to make plans for the unveiling 
of the Rev. George McDougall cairn in 
September. This cairn is located four 
miles north of Calgary on the site where 
this pioneer missionary died on the 
prairie in 1876. 


Two Unveilings 


We are just going to press as these 
events are taking place, so of necessity 
we must be brief in our comment. How- 
ever, this is no indication of the impor- 
tance of the two latest monuments to be 
unveiled in Alberta. Rather, Mrs. Emily 
Murphy and Rev. George McDougall are 
two outstanding figures who should 
hightfully be honored. 


The first ceremony took place on 
August 27th at Emily Murphy Park in 
Edmonton. In a most impressive and 
well organized program, two plaques, 
from the Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board and from the Edmonton Archives 
and Landmarks Committee, were offici- 
ally unveiled. Performing the ceremony 
was Miss Evelyn Murphy, daughter of 
the famous legislator and author. The 
good crowd at the park indicated the 
growing interest in historical matters 
and in this famous woman. 


The second ceremony took place 
about four miles north of Calgary at the 
spot were Rev. George McDougall died 
on the prairie in 1876. Erected by the Al- 
berta government, the ceremony wads ar- 
ranged by the Calgary branch of the 
Society. Performing the unveiling was 
Mrs. Lillian Graham, granddaughter of 
the missionary, while the main address 
was given by Rev. J. E. Nix. 
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WESTERN BOOKSHELF 


Leaves from the Medicine Tree, by 
the High River Pioneers’ and Old Timers’ 
Association. 528 pp. illus. $10.00. 


We had been hearing about this book 
for months before it came out and, when 
at last it was published, we were not dis- 
appointed. This is undoubtedly the most 
ambitious effort ever undertaken by com- 
munity group and it is understandable 
that it should come from High River. 
This town, over the years, has shown 
more spirit, more color and had more in- 
teresting people than any place four 
times its size. 


This book, like many others in the 
same vein, deals with a combination of 
history and pioneer biographies. It in- 
cludes the Highwood, Little Bow, Snake 
Valley, Galdys, Okotoks, Sheep Creek, 
Millarville, Mosquito Creek and Willow 
Creek areas, thus taking in a sizeable 
piece of landscape of Alberta’s western 
foothills country. 


Quite a number of people were in- 
volved in the preparation of this book, 
so the quality of material varies con- 
siderably. However, most of it is of a 
high calibre and is of a type that would 
interest persons far afield from the local 
community. 


For my own choice, I like Julia 
Short’s diary, particularly as an eleven- 
year-old girl when she recorded some 
observations of the Riel Rebellion. For 
example, on April 7th, 1885, she com- 
mented: ‘Papa went around to tell peo- 
ple that there was to be a meeting at 
Buck Smith’s so as to build a block 
house. But most of them did not want to 
build one so they threw that aside.”’ And 
on April 10th: “Charlie is one of the 
Home Guard. They take turns watching 
out on the Ridge for signs of Indians com- 
ing and have material to light a warning 
fire. We girls are supposed to stay close 
to home but we have a place in the 
woods picked out to hide in case of em- 
ergency.” 


The family histories vary, depending 
primarily upon the importance of the 
individual and the availability of ma- 
terial. But there can be no doubt in years 
to come, this book will serve as a guide 
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to historians, genealogists and anyone 
who wants to know about pioneer life 
in Alberta. 


—H.A.D. 


The Social Credit Movement in Al- 
berta, by John A. Irving, University of 
Toronto Press. 369pp. $6.90. 


John Irving’s book is essentially an 
attempt to give a comprehensive an- 
alysis of the rise of Social Credit as a 
phenomenon of mass psychology. In this 
he achieves passing success. 

The study is a most comprehensive 
one, encompassing every phase and 
aspect of the movement itself and the 
period prior to that in which its prime 
promulgator, William Aberhart, took up 
the ideas of Major Douglas and devel- 
oped them to his own viewpoint. 

The first chapter deals briefly with 
the movement and its setting and moves 
quickly into a graphic description of the 
Aberhart personality. It is a critical 
rather than laudatory analysis which 
leaves no doubt as to the man’s over- 
bearing domination of any cause he 
took up, whether it was educational, re- 
ligious, or eventually, political. “His 
objectives were primary,” Irving says, 
“and everybody had to fall in line or 
be disposed of’. While his organizing 
ability and intrinsic attention to detail, 
his ability to bind audiences and his do- 
mination of followers are examined in 
detail, Irving does not seem to have 
established whether he was “liked” as 
a person rather than revered as a leader 
and hated as an opponent. This consti- 
tutes no major weakness in his char- 
acterization however. 

The development of Aberhart’s career 
is clearly traced in the first half of the 
book. This initial phase in which the 
movement is dimly rooted must be con- 
sidered as the development of his own 
career and interests rather than devel- 
opment of an economic idea or social 
philosophy. Aberhart established a fol- 
lowing, confined strictly to religion at 
first, broadening into the field of exten- 
sive Bible study classes on which he 
later patterned his study groups for his 
new economic panacea. 

According to Irving's analysis, Aber- 
hart was quick to sense the feeling of 
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people and to adapt techniques to meet 
their desires or to bolster falling enthu- 
siasm. Such was the case in 1932 when 
economic conditions steadily 
worsening and his large religious fol- 
lowing was becoming restless. Irving 
interprets his first introduction of Social 
Credit ideas into his Sunday broadcasts 
as another new technique by which he 
sought to arouse interest in the work 
of the Bible Institute. As the depression 
deepened he began to be aware of the 
plight of the people. “Not, however, until 
the salaries of teachers were drastically 
cut did he begin to wonder seriously 
whether something was not out of joint 
with the economic system”. 


The reader moves quickly and with 
interest through the phase leading Aber- 
hart and his Bible Institute from a strictly 
religious motive to his final reversal of a 
former opinion expressed to the person 
first acquainting him with Social Credit 
theories, that “monetary reform might 
be urgently needed but he decidedly 
would not agree that Social Credit was 
the means of bringing it about’. Care- 
fully set stages led him then to take the 
new movement into politics and eventu- 
ally to victory. The detail with which 
Aberhart’'s influence on the movement is 
elaborated and is perhaps the most in- 
teresting part of the book. “It is doubtful 
whether there could have been a suc- 
cessful Social Credit movement without 
Aberhart; it is equally doubtful whether 
he could have provided effective leader- 
ship without the resources of the In- 
stitute over which he had undisputed 
control’’. Nor would the movement have 
grown so rapidly had it not been rooted 
in the religious following which he had 
built up during the previous 20 years. 
Further, ‘the techniques used in devel- 
oping the movement did not represent 
a departure from, but were rather con- 
tinuous with, the methods of indoctrin- 
ation for which he had long been famous 
in Alberta.’ As Irving depicts it, Social 
Credit may best be understood, not as a 
new movement, but rather as an exten- 
sion of an already well established fun- 
damentalist and prophetic movement. 
He refers to it as “the evolution of the 
unintended”. 


It would be wrong however, to at- 
tribute the success of the movement 
strictly to Aberhart, and Irving does not 
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make this mistake. Rather he traces the 
background of thinking among Alber- 
tans, draws parallels where they exist, 
with previous ideas prevalent in the 
UFA movement, and the endorsation of 
the idea of monetary reform by many 
UFA members and locals. The struggle 
which the UFA faced in reconciling ele- 
ments who held opposing views and 
others whose views encompassed both 
divergencies of opinion, is well devel- 
oped, and while one might not agree 
with all the conclusions drawn, it is 
freely admitted that the research has 
been thorough and assiduous. 


On the whole a painstaking job has 
been done which examines in detail the 
formative years which gave rise to the 


movement and brought it to power in 
Alberta. 


The last half of the book is repetitive 
and reiterative to the point almost of 
monotony. More strength could have 
been obtained by more documentation. 
It is weakened somewhat by the lack of 
identification of many characters and 
one sometimes has the feeling of moving 
among unnamed ghosts. However, the 
author was confined by necessity to this 
approach as interviews may not other- 
wise have been forthcoming from sup- 
porters of whom it is often said “no one 
ever admits having voted Social Credit, 
but somehow they get in anyway.” 


The thorough detail contained in the 
study will contribute much to the under- 
standing of the success of the movement 
and is a “must” in the library of students 
of politics. 


—U. MaclL. 


Memoirs of Life in Alberta, by Paul 
L. Farnalls, Halkirk, Alberta. Commer- 
cial Printers Ltd., Edmonton. 48pp. illus. 


There appears to be a growing 
awareness among many pioneer resi- 
dents of Alberta that perhaps their ex- 
periences will be of interest to the pres- 
ent and future generations. In this 
thought they are quite correct, and Mr. 
Farnalls, booklet could serve as an ideal 
example. 


In some ways Memoirs is deceiving. 
This reviewer started reading it with 
the preconceived notion that it was an 
account of a pioneer homesteader. And, 
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indeed, it did start out with a most de- 
lightful account of the family’s move- 
ment from Neath, Pennsylvania, just 
after the turn of the century. The author 
tells of the problems and pleasures of 
homestead life in the Stettler area and 
provides a remarkably clear account of 
the rapid growth of settlement in the few 
years after they arrived. 


But this is only part of the story. 
Like many other pioneers, Mr. Farnalls 
did not confine his whole life to the soil. 
He was one of the public-spirited men 
who provided the leadership necessary 
for the development of this province and 
this country. His first position was mem- 
ber of the local school board which 
had been established by the newly- 
arrived homesteaders. From that posi- 
tion there was no looking back. He 
served on the Local Improvement Dis- 
trict, became president of the Alberta 
Association of Municipal Districts and 
went on to head the Western Union of 
Municipalities for the prairie provinces. 


A proponent of free trade, Mr. Farn- 
alls spent an active life in fighting for 
better grain agreements, starting as an 
advisory member to the Canadian 
Wheat Board. He later served on the 
Bracken Committee and took an active 
part in the Canadian delegations to 
London and Washington in an attempt 
to arrange international wheat agree- 
ments. 


During all these years in public life, 
Mr. Farnalls continued to make his home 
at Rosebank Farm, near Halkirk, and 
lives there at the present time. “My 
home has always been the center of the 
universe to me,” writes the author, ‘and 
my farm the place of greatest interest. 
Each time after spending a brief period 
in the stress and strain of public activ- 
ities, no matter how interesting, I would 
come home with a clearer realization 
that no places could offer so great a 
measure of happiness and satisfaction.” 


Mr. Farnalls points out that his prim- 
ary objective in writing Memoirs is to 
preserve the information as part of his 
family records. We feel that this is most 
commendable, but this story is also an 
important contribution to the history 
of Alberta. 


—H.A.D. 
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Seventy Years a Cowboy, by T. B. 
Long. Available from Bennett's Book 
Store, Moose Jaw, Sask. 62pp. $2.00. 


This booklet deals primarily with the 
ranching activities of the Long family in 
the Maple Creek and Cypress Hills 
areas of Saskatchewan. But the life, the 
events and the hardships could apply to 
almost any short grass ranching area in 
the west. 


The Longs first ranched in the Madi- 
son valley of Montana and throughout 
the years their ties with the neighboring 
state to the south were always very 
close. Starting his reminiscences in that 
area, the author tells many interesting 
stories of Montana range life. Although} 
in the Foreword he complains that§ 
“Western fiction has glamourized the} 
cowboy as a hard riding, shooting, fight-§ 
ing and hard drinking son of the plains’ 
some of Mr. Long's tales seem to give} 
some credance to this thought. A goodJ 
example is the murder of Sheriff Sum-J 
mers by Wolf Kid and the subsequent} 
posse chase. When finally captured, a§ 
lynching party was waiting for the Kidj 
but was foiled by the lawmen who took§ 
a different route into Virginia City. 


The author moved to Saskatchewan 
in 1905 and had one good season before 
the bad winter of 1906-07. This is per- 
haps one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the book. The ordeals that the 
author and other cowboys experienced 
during that savage winter are almost 
beyond belief. Yet it is a known fact that§ 
this winter is the worst on record andj 
that thousands of cattle perished. On 
two or three occasions it also appearedg 
that the blizzards would take the life off 
the author, but his luck seemed to stay§ 
with him. Mr. Long, who lost about ag 
quarter of his stock, felt that he was one 
of the lucky ones. 


This book, or portions of it, is nowm™ 
running in serial form in the Canadian 
Cattlemen. Whether read in installments 
or in booklet form, this is a most interest 
ing story. The author should be com# 
mended for his efforts in putting down 
both the colorful and routine events im 
the life of a cowboy. 


—H.A.D. 
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